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THE PIRATE OF THE PIANKATANK. 


BY G. R. IFFLING. 


An hundred years ago and more, Where cruel punishment awaits 
The lawless ocean rover, Whom e’er the devil catches ; 
With black flag floating at the fore, And yet, though gone, those buccaneers 


The southern seas sailed over. uuive in the nation’s story, 
And unto some their fame appears 


Tipt with immortal glory. 
And some who live would emulate 
Their deeds of lofty daring, 
Though shunning every adverse fate— 
The profit only sharing. 
But most unlike those sea-dogs old, 
Who robbed for love of royster, 
As well as for their love of gold, 
These latter make the oyster 
The chosen object of their greed ; 
And where the beds are thickest— 
Where those sweet morsels thrive and feed— 
Their prows are turned the quickest. 
And men and women plow the main 
(Virginia’s peaceful waters), 
Bold men and women without stain— 
(Proud Maryland’s sous and daughters) 
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From Mexique’s Gulf to Cuba’s Isle 
That lay, a fair medallion, 

Upon the waters to beguile 
Rich freighted ship and galleon, 

The pirate chief his courses bent 
In search of lawful plunder— 

(At least ’twas lawful in intent, 
If none but foes went under). 

But bold Blackbeard, and all his mates, 
Have long been under hatches, 








To pillage from each thrifty bed 
The choice sub-aquean treasure, 

To barter, at so much per head, 
Or, may be, sell by measure. 

Though knowing ’twas against the peace 
To thus steal others’ profit, 

They ’d not their wild marauding cease 
Though Cameron warned them of it ; 

But brooked the vengeance of the laws, 
As did Blackbeard, the pirate, 

And stole the oysters’ bed, because 
*T was cheaper than to hire it. 

But soon, alas! the doughty chief— 
Virginia’s great protector— 

Resolved to bring her foes to grief; 
And, having played detector, 

To learn what ships were prowling ’round, 
He set his fleet a-sailing 

With such effect that soon the sound 
Of warlike strife and wailing 

Resounded o’er the peaceful shore 
Where luscious bivalves sported 

In muddy depths—a goodly store— 
Though more had been deported. 


Jim Skaggs, of the Piankatank, 
A Rover bold was he— 
A pirate chief—who oft had sank 
His dredge in fathoms three 
Along Virginia’s eastern coast, 
To scoop the oysters in— 
**Lynn Haven Bays”’ for stew or roast— 
And lawless profit win. 
One morn, when busily engaged, 
As honest men should be, 
Behold, the foe he had enraged 
In war’s dread panoply 
Bore down upon the little fleet 
With muskets and with cannon! 
The Dredger thought not of defeat ; 
The Chesapeake and Shannon 
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Rose to his vision, and his lips 
Spoke forth in accents high 

Unto his crew: ‘‘ Give up the ships? 
By jiminy, not I!’ 

Then sped the myriad pirate keels ; 
Then boomed the guns of strife ; 





Then showed the little craft their heels. 
The foe, endowed with life 

By fire and water, got up steam, 
And sailed and sailed away, 

Until its captain caught a gleam, 
Within a little bay, 

Of one small craft, unmanned, ’tis true— 
The Dancing Mollie named— 

Which, when he saw, he cried: ‘‘ Mon Dieu! 
T’ll catch her or be—blamed !’ 

Then came a sight to thrill the blood 
Of man, or maid, or child; 

Then came a chase across the flood— 
A chase, to draw it mild, 

That showed how when a woman wills 
She’s certain to succeed— 

That when a breeze her canvas fills 
She ’s bound to take the lead. 

Upon the Dancing Mollie’s deck. 





THE PERVERSITY 


OF PARTNERS. 





No man or boy appeared 
As Cameron’s steamer at his beck 
Was toward the pirate steered. 
No man or boy ; but at the helm 
The oyster pirate’s wife 
Stood fast, nor fears could her o’erwhelm. 
She thought not of her life; 
She only prayed for room to tack— 
To get in open water— 
And swore she ’d show the foe her back. 
So shrill she called each daughter: 
‘¢ Loose the main sheet ! Let fly the jib! 
Stand by!’ ’Twas done as quick 
As spoken, were her words so glib. 





**We’ll show ’em yet a trick !’’ 

Again she cheered. The breezes blew ; 
The schooner drew ahead, 

And, manned by petticoated crew, 
Across the waters sped. 


Virginia’s Gov’nor—where was he, 
That doughty chieftain, then? 
He climbed aloft the prize to see, 
And then climbed down again. 
He saw ’twas useless to contest 
With steam against such arts ; 
So sadly his defeat confessed, 
And sailed for other parts. 


THE PERVERSITY OF PARTNERS. 


BY WILTON BURTON. 


** How you comin’ on deze days, Marse Jimmie ?”’ 

“Pretty well, Uncle Toby.”’ 

‘* Looks like you got a powerful sight o’ stuff in dis 
yer sto’.”’ 

‘* Well, yes; we have a large stock of goods—more 
than we shall ever sell, I’m afraid.”’ 

The speakers were a merchant and his former slave. 
The latter had walked to the back part of the store, and, 
with the air of one that feels himself a privileged char- 
acter, had taken a seat unbidden in the best chair by 
the fire. 

The appearance of the store justified the comment. 
In one corner, by the fireplace, was an island of bacon 
surrounded by a miniature sea of brine ; in the other, a 
group of syrup-casks, one of which rested horizontally 
on two billets of wood, and shed its contents, drop by 
drop, through a leaky faucet into a tin can. Between 
the fireplace and the ends of the two counters, that ran 
lengthwise of the room, was a tangled maze of flour- 
barrels, sugar hogsheads and cracker-boxes, threaded by 
a narrow footpath that led tothe door. The counters 
were piled high with ‘‘ domestics,’’ gayly-colored calico 
and ready-made clothing, so that there was scarcely room 
for the two broken show-cases, with their display of 
cigars, neckties, pocket cutlery and pinchbeck jewelry. 
The shelves were filled to their utmost capacity, and up 
above the cornice the spiders had woven a net of cob- 
webs over a long array of dusty crockery and wooden- 
ware. Truly, there was a “‘ powerful sight o’ stuff’’ in 
the store. 

For some time Uncle Toby sat silently smoking a clay 
pipe. Presently the fire made him drowsy, and he fell 
to nodding. This pastime might have continued indefi- 
nitely had not his pipe fallen from his lips to the hearth. 
The crash aroused him, and he resumed the conversa- 
tion : 

‘* Seem like to me I ain’t never been see no better fire 
to roas’ a tater in dan what dis yer fire is, ef I des had 
de tater.” 

‘“‘ There are some in that barre'—help yourself.”’ 

““ Thanky, sah.” 

And Uncle Toby buried a potato in the ashes and put 
two or three others in his pockets for his wife, ‘‘ Marthy 
Ann,”’ he said. 

“You ain’t got no pardner in yer, is you, Marse 
Jimmie ?” 


‘“*Yes; Mr. Humphrey owns a half interest.’ 

The negro grunted disapprovingly. 

‘*Mr. Rumpless mighty clever man. He gin me a 
quarter for hol’in’ his horse onct. I ain’t a-sayin’ 
nothin’ agin him, an’ I’m hopes you an’ him’Il git 
along harmonikle; but ef ever you year tell o’ me 
a-goin’ cahoot ’long of a yuther nigger agin, you can 
make a hen nes’ out’n my ole hat.”’ 

‘Did you ever have a partner, Uncle Toby ?” 

** Yas, sah, I had a partner onct—a crappin’ pardner 
—an’ me an’ him couldn’t ’gree no ways we could fix it.” 

‘That was bad.”’ 

** Hit was bad, but it couldn’t be hope, bekase pard- 
ners is naicherly de meanes’ folks in this newited worl’. 
But I ain’t a ’sputin’ but what Mr. Rumpless mighty 
clever man.”’ . 

‘*T suppose you think Mr. Humphrey may be an ex- 
ception to the rule.” 

**To be sho’.”’ 

‘**T can’t vouch for that; but what did you and your 
partner disagree about ?” 

‘* Well, sah, ef you wants to know all about dat, take 
a seat and set down in dat cheer, bekase dat tater ‘ll 
have plenty time to roas’ fore I git done tellin’ you 
*bout Sandy Brooks.”’ 

‘* Was that your partner’s name ?”’ 

“* Dem was his entitlements, an’ he was a biggity niy- 
ger, too. He use more big words dan what deze yere 
Methodis’ circus-riders uses. He think hissef some 
punkins bekase he could read an’ write. He ’low he 
knowed it all. 

‘“*T declar’ to gracious, Marse Jimmie, dem cheese 
smells so good I don’t b’lieve I kin tell you ’bout Sandy 
*thout I has a slishe of ’em to toas’ on de een’ 0’ dis 
stick. 

‘‘Thanky, sah. Deze cheese is good, sho’; but cheese 
looks sorter lonesome ’cep’n’ you has crackers to go 
‘long wid ’em. Thanky, sah. I always knowed you 
was de free-handest one o’ old moster’s boys. Ax 
Marthy Ann ef I didn’t tole her so. : 

‘** Well, dat Sandy nigger he w’ar sto’ cloze, an’ he 
smoke seegyars ever’ time he could pick up a ole stump 
on de groun’. 

‘*In dem days Mr. Waggintire use to keep a sto’ in 
dis yer same town.”’ 

‘* Yes, I remember, McIntyre and Wagner.”’ 
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THE PERVERSITY OF PARTNERS. 











‘* Yas, sah; dem’s um, only dey fell out, an’ Mr. Wag- 
gintire he tuck an’ tuck the whole sto’ to hissef. 

‘* Well, Mr. Waggintire he had a piece o’ lan’, an’ he 
rent it to me an’ Sandy for tie fo’th o’ what we could 
make on it. Sandy had two big stroppin’ gals, named 
Ritter and Suse, which he ’low dey was es good a fiel’ 
han’s es Mr. Anybody. He put bissef an’ dem in, an’ 
I put in mysef. I was to git de fo’th an’ Sandy was to 
have three fo’ths, bekase he wuk three han’s, Mr. 
Waggintire ’vance for us. 

‘‘>°Twaren’t long fore I seed Sandy was gwine to git 
de egwantage 0’ me. Ever’ day he sen’ to de sto’ atter 
sump’n ner’er. Marthy Ann ’low we better buy ever’- 
thing we wants, or Sandy ’d git it all. Sandy keep his 
count in a little ole book ; but ever’ time I buy a dollar 
worth I make a tolerable long mark on the chimbly wid 
a fire-coal. Ef it warn’t dat much I make a sorter short 
mark, ’cordin’ to de ’mount. I know my ’count was de 
kereckes’. 

‘*No sooner we start to pitch de crap de fuss begin. I 
want to plant de long slipe by de branch in cotton, an’ 
Sandy want to plant co’n dar; I want to plant de 
chaneyberry fiel’ in co’n an’ taters an’ goobers, an’ 
Sandy swar by de pint 0’ his knife hit got to be plant in 
cotton. Mean’ him ’spute an’ ’spute about dat tell Mr. 
Waggintire had to come an’ ’cide ’twix’ us. An’ he 
*cide jes’ like Sandy want it, too. Deze yer pardners 
dey kin always git somebody to ’cide in favor o’ dere 
side. 

‘* Ever’ Sat’dy Sandy seem like he jes’ ’bleeged to take 
holiday.”’ 

‘**Didn’t you take holiday every Saturday, too ?”’ 

‘** Yas, sah; but don’t you see, ever’ time Sandy stop 
three han’s stop ; when I stop hit was jes’ me one. 

‘When we was layin’ by de co’n de sun was power- 
ful hot. I was plowin’, an’ Sandy an’ his two gals was 
follerin’ me wid de hoes. Ever’ few minutes Sandy 
gwine to de branch atter a drink o’ water. Den his 
two gals dey stop an’ listen at de peckerwood tappin’ on 
de dead tree tell he come back. 

‘** Atter a while I says, says I, ‘Sandy, you must be 
got de tarryfy fever fom de way you drinkin’ de branch 
dry.’ 

‘* He low, ‘ You ain’t got no larnin’, nigger. Don’t 
you know water’s a good Sude-er-ritter* for to make 
you sweat an’ keep off de sunstroke ?” 

‘*T says, says I, ‘ Ef you talkin’ ’bout Suse an’ Ritter, 
dey look mighty jack-an’-dipper,f leanin’ on dey hoe- 
han’ls-an’ de crab grass a growin’.’ 

‘** Well, sah. dat nigger like to bust hissef laffin’. I 
was a great a mine to make a rock zoon by his head, 
jes’ to let him year how it soun’. But I hilt mysef in 
dat time. 

‘* Atter dat Sandy kick up a rumpus ’bout sump’n nigh 
ever’ day. Dey warn’t no livin’ in peace wid him. His 
wife she had to have a han’ in de fuss. She ’low my ole 
*possum dog suck her aigs. Marthy Ann tuck it up, an’ 
dey had it. When womens gets mix up in a ’spute hits 
bound to git wuss an’ wuss. My ole ’oman ’low I 
oughter whip Sandy, but I ain’t payin’ no ’tention to 
what she sayin’, bekase I knows jes’ how womens is. 
Dey always anxious for dey husbands to fight a ner’er 
man what dey ’spises, but dey don’t never tink ’bout 
ter’er man fightin’ back. 

‘* When we went to gether de co’n Sandy says, says 
he, ‘Look yere, I wants to have ever’thing fa’r an’ 
squar now, an’ I wants you to onderstand all ’bout it.’’ 

**T "low, ‘ Dat’s all right.’ 


* Sudorific. t Careless, unconcerned. 





** ¢ Well,’ says ’e, ‘you know Mr. Waggintire gits one 
fo’th of ever’thing.’ 

‘*1 says, says I, ‘I knows dat,’ says I, ‘an’I gitsa 
ner’er fo’th, an’ you gits de yuther three fo’ths,’ 

‘* Sandy sorter smile to hissef. 

‘*** Well,’ says ’e, ‘de way for us to do when we hauls 
up de co’n is to put three loads in one pile for me and 
you, an’ one load in a ner’er pile for Mr. Waggintire.’ 

‘*T says, says I, ‘What de use 0’ mixin’ mine an’ 
yone? Dat jes’ be makin’ double trouble for nothin’. 
Let me ’vide dis co’n, an’ I’ll ’vide it right.’ 

‘*** How you gwine ’vide it ?’ he says, says ’e. 

“* T says, says I, ‘Mr. Waggintire gitsa fo’th an’ I gits 
a ner’er fo’th. Ever’ time we puts a load on his pile we 
mus’ put a load on my pile. Den all de balance ’ll be 
yone.’ 

‘** Hesays, ‘ Dat won’t do,’ says ’e, ‘ bekase dat er way 
you ll git more ’n yo’ share. You got to pay part de 
rent same es me.’ 

“*T says, says I, ‘I sees what you up to. You wants 
to take out Mr. Waggintire’s part, an’ den you ain’t 
a gwine to give me but de third. But Ise gwine 
to have my rights ef somebody nose have to be mashed 
for it.’ 

‘“*He says, ‘ Who nose gwine to be mash ?’ says ’e. 

**T "low, * I speck you ’ll ha’ ter furnish de nose.’ 

‘* We kep a ’sputin’ an’ ’sputin’. One word brung 
on a ner’er, an’ atter while Marthy Ann jine in, an’ de 
fus’ thing you know me an’ Sandy hitched.”’ 

** You fought, did you ?”’ 

‘* Yas, sah, we fit—but I speck it’s time for me to be 
knockin’ ’long home. Dis yer tater look like hit’s done. 
I wish you mighty well, Marse Jimmie, an’ I’m hopes 
you an’ Mr. Rumpiess ’ll git along harmonikle.” 

‘But wait. You haven’t told me about the fight. 
Who got the best of it ?” 

** Well, sah, Sandy he tuck an’ crope up on me an’ 
knock me down wid a’ ax hel’, an’ den he kick me in 
de short ribs. Dat was toler’ble hard to take, as you 
know yo’sef, Marse Jimmie, but I ain’t sayin’ nothin’ 
tell Marthy Ann run up like she gwine ter t’ar up all 
creation, an’ Sandy call her a ole heifer. Dat sorter 
*xcite my riserbles.”’ 

** What did you do then ?” 

**T says, says I, ‘Go ’way fom yer, nigger, bekase 
you mought make me mad, an’ ef I gets mad somebody’!l 
git hurt.’ 

‘* When you argy wid Mr. Rumpless an’ try to show 
him how de bes’ way to manidge, he don’t knock you 
down wid a ax’ hel’, do he ?”’ 

** No, but he’s as stubborn as a mule, and keeps on 
buying more goods in spite of my protest.”’ 

‘* Well, dat always de way wid pardners. 
contraries’ folks I ever see.”’ 

‘*How did you come out dividing the crop ?”’ 

“*T come out de leetle en’ 0’ de ho’n. No sooner I 
git up off en de groun’ an’ bresh my cloze I went to see 
lawyer King, bekase ever’body gin him de name 0’ bein’ 
a hones’ man, what don’t know no different ’twixt a 
cullud gempleman an’ a white man. I tole him all 
*bout it, same like I done tole you. All de whiles I 
talkin’ he settin’ dar scratchin’ his year wid his pen 
handle. Atter I git thu he low I couldn’t git no more 
than salt an’ batter out’n dat case. I ’low I was atter 
co’n an’ cotton. Salt an’ batter wouldn’t sassify me. 

‘* When [ got back home dar stand Mr. Waggintire. 
Sandy sont atter him whilst I was gone. He tuck an’ 
*vide de crap out jes’ like Sandy want him to, an’ what ’s 
more ’n dat he tuck all my share, bekase, he say, I done 
trade it all out in de sto’. : 


Dey de 
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‘‘ Whenever you git a ner’er man tocome in an’ settle 
*twix’ you an’ yo’ pardner de pardner sho’ to git it all. 
Pardners is mos’ too ’ceivin’ for my use.” 

‘You are about right,’’ said the white man. ‘“‘ At 
any rate, if I live to see New Year’s this store shall be 
all mine or all Humphrey’s, and I don’t care which. I 
am tired of partners.”’ 

‘‘ Now you heerd me,’’ exclaimed the negro. ‘‘ You ’s 
a talkin’ now, and you ain’t a was’in no bref. Fur es 
I’m concern, pardners kin go ‘long Liza Jane. 

‘‘Marse Jimmie, you ain’t got nar ole pa’r shoes 
*roun’ yer settin’ in de cornder gapin’ for bones, is you ? 
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’*Kase ef dey ’s two little for me dey "Il bout fit Marthy 
Ann.” 

‘* Yes, I believe there ’s a pair in the back room you 
can have.” 

As Toby passed out with the shoes he said : 

““T wish you mighty well, Marse Jimmie, an’ I’m 
hopes you an’ Mr. Rumpless ’Il git—’’ 

But he saw that nobody was giving any heed to what 
he was saying, for Mr. Humphrey had come in, and the 
two partners were engaged in a heated discussion of 
some matter of business upon which it was evident they 
could not agree. 


ALL OUT-DOORS. 


By E. C. GARDNER, Author of “The House That Jill Built,” 


HERE is a difference in architectural clients 

—a great difference anda great choice. Some 

look upon the architect as a sort of small 

soulless manufacturing corporation, a ma- 

chine-shop for turning out plans and specifications for 

the general market ; bound to fill any given order in a 

purely formal, business way; the lines of whose duty 

and interest are as simple and definite as those of a 
milkman or a bank president. 

Others accept him for what he really is—or ought to be 
—a human being with a soul inside his body, full of sym- 
pathy and inspired by an ardent wish to help each client 
to the home just suited to his own peculiar, exceptional 
and altogether unique conditions and needs; who will 
not count the lines he draws, the counsels he gives and 
the opinions he utters at so many shillings apiece, but, 
like a wise and faithful family physician, will do all in 
his power to serve and save his patient, whatever be- 
comes of his own fees or his personal interest. Between 
these two classes of clients there are various grades. 
The second class are the more interesting and satisfac- 
tory—by far the more likely to receive the aid and com- 
fort they desire. Of such clients John was a bright and 
shining example. The entire confidence with which his 
wants were made known and the frank assumption that 
his needs, intentions, emotions and ability were under- 
stood and respected, received their sure reward. What- 
ever he asked in the way of aid, advice or sympathy was 
promptly granted. His house had been completed sev- 
eral years, and was slowly moving back in the long gal- 
lery of pleasant pictures ‘‘ that hang on memory’s wall,”’ 
when it was suddenly brought into the foreground by a 
characteristic letter from John himself, which may be 
given without farther introduction. 


‘““My Dear ArcHITECT: You helped me to fight one 
battle, now I’m ready for another, and want you to enlist. 
Choose your own rank—orderly sergeant, commander-in- 
chief or ‘high private.’ I expect to do all the work and 
pay all the bills, and I can stand the work a good deal 
better than I can the bills. You will think me a slow 
coach when I tell you it has taken me five years to build 
the house, and it isn’t finished yet. But the neighbors 
think it is, and are beginning to ask why ‘John’s folks 
don’t fix up a little outside. Folks that have as much 
taste as John’s folks pretend to have shouldn’t spend 
everything on the house and leave the yard to look like a 
sheep pasture.’ It’s a mistake about the taste. ‘John’s 


folks’ never pretend to anything ; but in the main the 
neighbors are right, and that’s the worst of it. It never 
troubles me to have a man call me a thief and a rascal 
unless he proves it on the spot. Then I resent it. 

“‘T expected to have something left after building the 
house, but it swallowed up every dime. I couldn’t run in 
debt, so I’ve been learning to labor and to wait. If I had 
been as wise at first as I am at last I should have saved 
one or two hundred dollars somewhere on the house and 
planted them in the ground around it. They would 
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have brought forth at least thirty-fold, and the place 
wouid have been five hundred dollars the better by this 
time. However, I’ve got the greenbacks at last, and want 
you should tell me what to do with them. If you have 
forgotten how the premises look, come and see ; but mean- 
while, perhaps you can send me something to be thinking 
about. Yours, JOHN.”’ 
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JOHN’S FIELD-NOTES. 


Certainly it would have been better to go and see, for 
all the verbal descriptions and topographical surveys 
that can be piled upon an unoffending bit of landscape 
fail to convey the true spirit of it. One can easily con- 
struct an imaginary scene from such data, but this fan- 
ciful picture-making is like calling spirits from the vasty 
deep. It is easy to call, but the real thing never an- 
swers the summons. No place or person, however 
graphically described, ever ‘‘looks exactly as we ex- 
pected.”’? But it was not possible to go and see at the 
time, and the following reply was accordingly sent to 
John’s appeal: : 


‘“*DEAR JOHN: It is pleasant to know that you have a 


few hundred dollars to spend as you please ; pleasanter - 


still to find you disposed to invest the funds so wisely. 
The commercial value of your home, not to mention its 
added beauty, will surely increase every year in conse- 
quence of such a sensible outlay; while, in spite of your 
tenderest care, its worth would otherwise slowly diminish 
with age. A most conspicuous and deplorable fault in 
country and village homes is the custom of ornamenting 
the houses excessively, while the surrounding grounds, 
with their varicus accessories and adjuncts, are left in a 
condition woefully stale, flat and uninteresting. Un- 
doubtedly the trouble begins with the attempt to secure 
too much for a given expenditure, and the owner finds, as 
you did, that every dime of his appropriation is absorbed 
by the house itself, leaving nothing either for inside or 
outside furnishing—if happily he escapes a worse fate. 
When a man, who has barely money enough. to build the 
house he needs, wishes to make his home a bright-looking 
spot on the face of the earth, and to feel that he is adding 
tothe permanent beauty of the town or village, he should 
omit every attempt at decoration upon the building, 
making it merely a protection against the elements, and 
thus, if there is no other way, reserve a small percentage 
to invest in his out-of-door surroundings. 

‘*It would be quite within the bounds of truth to say that 


if one-fourth of the money that is wasted in vain endeay- 
ors to make houses themselves ornamental could be wisely 
applied near the house, but not upon it, the change would 
be almost beyond belief. After such a transformation, 
many a man would need to be introduced to his own 
house, and would be quite bewildered and lost in the 
strange beauty of his native village. But I remember 
your aversion to long sermons, and forbear. 

‘*Mahomet cannot go to the mountain; the mountain 
must, therefore, come to Mahomet—on paper. You must 
send me a map of the premises. If you cannot afford a 
surveyor, and do not know how to make the map your- 
self, I will tell you. First draw on a large sheet of paper 
—no matter how roughly—a sketch, giving, as nearly as 
you can guess at it, the shape of your land. Then walk 
along each side of the lot with your customary stride— 
don’t try to ‘pace’ it, unless the natural length of your 
pedal vibration is just thirty-nine and six-tenths inches— 
and count the steps, marking the number on each straight 
side of the rough map. Then find the number of steps 
from the front or near line of the lot to one corner of the 
house, of the barn, or any other building, and to all small 
fixed objects ; also from each of the same points to one of 
the side boundaries, taking, in all cases, the shortest 
route possible. Lastly, walk around the buildings, count- 
ing the steps for each side separately, and record the 
numbers on your sheet. If the principal angles of the lot 
are nearly right angles ; if the fronts of the buildings are 
about parallel with the street, and the surface of the land 
not very uneven, such a memorandum will answer for a 
beginning. If you will also ascertain how many feet and 
inches ten of those natural strides carry you, it will leave 
nothing to be desired in the way of field notes. By-and- 
by it will be necessary to supplement this map of your pre- 
mises, and the statement of your own intentions, by a 
description of what your immediate neighbors have done 
and propose to do; for, however highly we may value our 
independence and originality, we cannot ignore our part- 
nership in the universe.”’ 


Naturally this led to a second letter from John. It 
was hoped there would be a convenient delay before it 
came, and the hope was founded on experience, for it 








MRS. WILLOUGHBY’s ‘‘HOMELY BUT GOOD-1OOKING HOUSE.” 


seems to be one of the things impossible to be under- 
stood or remembered that any delay in beginning an 
enterprise, especially building a house, means precisely 
the same delay in concluding it. The argument seems 
to be that even if we do lose a little time in starting we 
can easily ‘‘ push things ” enough to make up for such 
lost time. The fact that no more pushing is possible 
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after a tardy setting forth than would have been pos- 
sible if we had set out on time, is ignored. But John 
was dreadfully prompt. By the very next mail came 
his second epistle. 

‘“*My Dear ARcHITECT : There’s the maps and here’s 
the explanation : A is the house, B is the barn, C the gar- 
den, D the well, and E a fine old white-oak tree that I 
wouldn’t sell for its weight in silver. It is the only re- 
liable and interesting vegetable on the premises, the only 
one that prospers and bringeth forth fruit in its season. 
There is a double row of maples along the street, and the 
remnants of an apple orchard behind the house and near 
the north line, but neither of them count, for everybody 
has maples, which seem to belong to the public; and the 
apple trees are hardly worth the ground they cover. Once 
in three or four years they groan under their burden of 
fruit, but when there is an active demand for mince pies 
and sweet cider they are certain to bear nothing but leaves. 
It seems almost wicked to cut down a fruit tree, even 
when it produces nothing but caterpillars and rose-bugs, 
and I should like to keep a few for conscience’ sake, but 
don’t let them interfere with your plan. Everything else 
on the place is movable. 

“The gate is now in the centre of the front line. We 
drive up near the southeast corner of the house, and thence 
on toward the barn, which isn’t convenient, because, unless 
we go quite out to that building, there is no chance to turn 
around without driving over the turf. I am bounded on 
the south by Mr. Job Smith, on the north by Mrs. Wil- 
loughby, east by Main Street, and west by a meadow that 
will remain a meadow ; that is to say, it will not be de- 
voted to ‘ornamental’ purposes ; in fact, it will be used 
as a pasture after haying, and must be separated from the 
home lot by a fence of some sort. The ground where the 
house stands is about four feet higher than the street, de- 
scending a little toward the south and rising in the rear. 
I never graded the surface, which is just as the flood left 





it, except for the general leveling tendencies of age and 
agriculture. 

‘I’m not good at reporting my neighbors’ doings, but 
imagine that Mrs. Smith has aspirations somewhat above 
those of the ‘common herd.’ I know the house is very 
tall and white. The walk to the front door is as ‘straight 
as a string,’ paved with bricks—which is reckoned a great 
extravagance in the country—and bordered in summer by 
parallel rows of rare and radiant ‘house plants.’ There 
are a dozen evergreen trees, that look like solid blocks of 
wood turned in a lathe and painted green, symmetrically 
stuck up near the house, and a row of the same sort just 
inside of the street fence. Spattered over the lawn at 
regular distances are flowering shrubs, also pruned with 
great propriety ; bunches of dahlias tied to green stakes, 
and two flaming red tlower-pots on a pair of stumps. The 
last-named articles stand one at each side of the walk, 
about half way from the house to the street. There is 
also a tripod of red poles suspending a vermilion iron 
pot; from all of which you will perceive that Mrs. Smith 
is ‘wellup’ in the latest styles of out-door art. 

“Mrs. Willoughby’s house, on the north, is an old one, 
homely, but good looking. It stands on the topmost of 
two little terraces, and the yard contains bunches of old- 
fashioned red peonies, some lilacs and cinnamon roses, 
green grass and maple trees. The three houses toe the 
same mark, and face the street squarely. 

‘“‘My southern neighbor generously built a fence be- 
tween our domains at his own expense, in order to have it 
uniform with his other visible boundaries. It is a white 
picket. Separating my lot from Mrs. Willoughby’s is an 
old tight board fence that must be replaced by something 
better, and what shall I do for a fence along the street ? 

‘“‘T wear number eleven boots, French heels and box 
toes. Ten steps carry me just twenty-six feet and three- 
quarters of an inch inclusive. Is that sufficiently accu- 
rate ? Yours, JOHN.”’ 





SOMEBODY’S 


Somersopy and I, in the moonlight, 
Went down where the golden-rods grow ; 
He told me a beautiful secret, — 
That nobody ever will know; 
For I’ll keep it well— 
I never will tell 
The secret he whispered so low. 


He told the sweet story so softly, 
It did not e’en waken a bird ; 
The katydids kept such a chatter, 
I do not think they could have heard ; 
But they ’d never tell, 
I know very well, 
No, not if they knew every word. 


SECRET. 


The moon and the stars heard the secret, 
I know by the smile that they wore ; 
They winked at each other so slyly, 
I’m sure they had heard it before ; 
But they ’ll never tell, 
I know very well ; 
They ’ve heard it too often before. 


For, ’tis said the story ’s an old one ; 
But that I will never confess ; 
If old, it keeps up with the fashion, 
And oftentimes wears a new dress ; 
And I’ll keep it well— 
I never will tell 
The secret—I ’ll leave you to guess. 
J. E. Mackay. 
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A MISSISSIPPI MARTYR. 


BY J. H. WALWORTH. 


I.—A MAN-TRAP IS SPRUNG. 

‘BLAMED if 1 don’t feel just like Job!’ said Mr. 
Silas Dickison, addressing himself suddenly and ener- 
getically to Mrs, Silas Dickison. 

The flushed face, bristling hair, snapping eyes, and 
general air of irateness about the speaker so completely 
excluded all idea of meekness as the parallel between 
her husband and the man of Uz, that it was quite natu- 
ral Mrs. Dickison should ask, with wifely solicitude : 

** Boily, dear ?”’ 

Now, it is a well-established fact in sociology that 
when a man has reached that pitch of exasperation 
which requires but one more feathery addition to carry 
him beyond the limits of possible self-control, he is apt 
to discover that final feather in whatsoever expression 
his wife may use to convey-sympathy, curiosity or inte- 
rest. Let her formulate her utterances ‘hever so dis- 
creetly, they will but act as so much fuel to a fire under 
certain circumstances, 

This is the only solution that can be offered in ex- 
planation of the fact that Mr. Dickison’s face grew a 
shade redder, his hair bristled a trifle higher, his eyes 
snapped with more vicious energy, as he roared: 

‘*Boily! No, madam! By Jove, I have not a drop 
of boily blood in my veins! Do I look boily ? do I 
walk boily ? do I sleep boily ?”’ 

‘* Not at all, dear,’? Mrs. Dickison hastens to assert 
in her most soothing tones of apology, ‘‘ only—”’ 

‘* Only |? Her husband catches the word in mid-air, 
like an expert base-baller. ‘‘Only it is no trial to a 
man’s patience, I suppose, none at all, to be overflowed 
ten feet deep; to see his orchards, that he has been 
half a lifetime bringing to perfection, killed in a week; 
to hear one day that his carriage-horses have broken 
through the floor of the coop they ’re penned up in like 
bantam chickens, and broken their infernal legs; to 
hear, the next day, that three of his very best mules are 
drowned ; the day after, that his Alderneys are starving 
to death on Spanish moss ; that his gin-house has been 
washed away ; that wreck and ruin stare him in the face 
on every side ; but next his son, his only son (only sons, 
you know, are generally regarded as props and stays and 
comforters, and all that sort of bosh), must try his 
hand to see what he can do to add to the general peace 
and comfort of the establishment !”’ 

‘““What has Lewis done now ?”’’ Mrs. Dickison asks 
with a languid interest born of staleness ; for Lewis, his 
deeds and misdeeds, his sins of omission and commis- 
sion, his predestination to the gallows or the dogs, were 
more than thrice-told tales in that family circle. 

‘* Nothing but drowned himself,’’ Mr. Dickison says, 
with a faint gleam of satisfaction displacing the anger 
in his eyes. 

‘* Lewis drowned !’? three women shriek in chorus. 
‘**Our precious boy dead !”” 

‘** Not that I know of,’’ says the ogre, who has thrown 
this bomb iuto the domestic camp with malice prepense. 

‘*But you said so, father,” two girlish voices insist 
reproachfully, vice Mrs. Dickison, removed, who had 
left under full head of steam to satisfy her maternal 
fears by ocular demonstration that Lewis was not 
drowned. 


‘“*Said that Lewis was dead ?’? Mr. Dickison asks, 
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growing amiably cool in proportion as the feminine ele- 
ment waxed hot. 

‘*Said he was drowned, and—’’ 

‘* Well, a person need not necessarily remain drowned, 
need he? Lewis was drowned—fell out of the dug-out 
into ten feet of water out yonder by the gin-slough. 
Fortunately Moses and Bob were at the gin getting 
cotton-seed to feed the calves on, and saw him go down. 
They pulled to the place as fast as they could, and fished 
him out, with apparently not a breath of life left in his 
scampish young body. Oh, that boy! Well, he was 
brought to old Rachel’s cabin as dead as a door-nail, to 
all appearances. They sent for me tocome there quick, 
and by myself, wanting me, I suppose, to break the sad 
news to your mother gradually. We worked on him 
for about two hours, rolling him over, holding him up 
by the heels, rubbing him with hot flannels, and brought 
him round at last. He’s all right now—all the better, 
I expect, for the scare he’s had. He is sound asleep in 
his own room, as snug as toast, and I had just come in 
here to tell your mother about it quietly, when she flew 
off, as usual, into one of those nervous excitements of 
hers, which make a calm discussion of any matter 
almost an impossibility in this house.”’ 

Mr. Dickison paused to wipe his forehead with an in- 
jured air, and his wide-spread handkerchief veiled from 
him a glance of mutual understanding and congratu- 
lation which passed from Miss Sophie Dickison over 
to Miss Annie Dickison—two young women in the 
early flush of beauty, and who, their father was in the 
habit of declaring, by turns were his torment and 
delight. 

It was warm weather, and the Dickison ladies had all 
been clustered on the front gallery when Mr. Dickison 
had disturbed their equanimity by the startling an- 
nouncement that Lewis was drowned. And a most re- 
markable-looking front gallery it was, considering that 
the Dickison mansion was a handsome frame building, 
capacious and comfortable, with broad galleries front and 
rear, and that Mrs. Dickison was a notably neat housc- 
keeper. But the flood was at its height, and every house 
and cabin of slighter elevation than the mansion-house 
was entirely submerged, so that the broad verandahs 
and the noble central hall had been dedicated to strange 
uses. The cooking-stove was on the back gallery, to- 
gether with all the rest of the kitchen furniture. The 
hall was appropriated to the storage of barrels, boxes and 
casks of every imaginable size and description, and on the 
front gallery was a miscellaneous collection of everything 
for which no other place could be found. The family 
barouche reposed in exalted leisure in one corner. Bales 
of hay and sacks of oats crowded another. Tubs and 
boxes and pots of such plants and shrubs as were 
deemed too precious to be yielded to the waters, were 
standing about in irregular confusion. The Irish setter’s 
kennel had been promoted to this social eminence. 
Lewis’ now useless bicycle impressed its presence disa- 
greeably upon encroaching shins. One hen of foreign 
extraction, the élite of the poultry-yard, was being per- 
mitted to rear her tender and ill-timed progeny as best 
she could amid such unfamiliar surroundings. And on 
this gallery all the family took their daily constitution- 
als, finding it more than ever before necessary to be as 
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wise as serpents (in the matter of sinuosity) and as 
harmless as doves. 

It is more than probable that having to wind in and 
out of such a variety of misplaced articles—meandering 
between two bales of hay only to bring up suddenly 
against a big tub with a bigger oleander in it; steering 
clear of the barouche wheels for the apparent purpose of 
mashing a baby-chicken to death under his bewildered 
heels; assuaging his anguished remorse thereat by 
kicking the Irish setter into the nest of a setting tur- 
key—had resulted in some of the general crookedness 
of things getting into Mr. Dickivon himself; for although 
quick in temper, he was generally regarded as one of the 
most thoroughly good-hearted men in the world. 

Trading upon this well-established fact, Miss Sophie 
Dickison now steered her way cautiously among the 
impedimenta, and seating herself sociably beside him 
on the bale of hay, where he had thrown himself for 
refuge, said soothingly, while her designing little hand 
roved in and out of his thick gray hair: 

‘“‘Things do look pretty rough just now, papa, don’t 
they ? And you say the Alderneys are dying ?”’ 

‘*Fast as poisoned roaches !”’ 

‘* But Lewis is spared us,’’ Annie sighs demurely, as, 
with arms crossed patiently over her plump bosom, she 
promenades in zig-zag fashion toward and from them. 
** Just to think, that dear child might have been drowned 
sure enough! He really ought to be in some city, going 
to school every day. He needs civilized surroundings. 
A plantation is the last place on earth to rear a boy. 
Don’t you think so, papa ?” 

‘Hang Lewis, he’s all right !’? Mr. Dickison growls, 
looking out with a moody brow over the dead, muddy 
level of the waters. 

‘*Well,”” says Sophie, cheerfully, ‘‘I expect it will 
eventuate in that. As this is the third effort he has 
made at drowning, I suppose he is being reserved by 
Providence for hanging. I feel morally convinced that 
Lewis is destined to make the name of Dickison famous 
in some fashion or other.”’ 

‘*Or infamous,’’ Annie suggests. 

‘*He is undoubtedly capable of committing as much 
rascality in a given space of time as any boy of his lim- 
ited chances that I ever saw,’ Mr. Dickison grunted, 
rising from his seat on the hay to go and measure the 
depth of the water for the tenth time that morning. 

It was evident that the whole family were banded to- 
gether temporarily in that state of irritation against 
Lewis which generally succeeds to active but causeless 
alarm. 

‘“What a pity about the orchard,” says Sophie. 
‘Imagine this long hot summer without a particle of 
fruit. Horrible !”’ 

‘“*Or milk, either, if the cows continue to drop off like 
poisoned roaches,”? Annie adds, industriously second- 
ing her sister’s best efforts to paint their home life in all 
its existing hideousness. ‘In fact, I can’t imagine 
what we are going to live on. There is not a hog nor 
a sheep left in the country. Poultry of all kinds will 
be so scarce that no one will kill. They will be saving 
it all for a fresh start. Gardens all destroyed.” 


‘Plenty of pickled pork left in Cincinnati and St. - 


Louis,” Mr. Dickison says, coming back from his water 
mark, wiping his wet hands on his handkerchief ; ‘‘ you 
can live on that.” 

‘‘ We can die on it !’’ Sophie asserts desperately. 

‘“‘ And of course we will be too poor this year to take 
ice,” 

“Pretty rough outlook, children, and no mistake.” 

“* Well, sir ?” turning with an air of wrathful expecta- 


tion upon an anxious-looking freedman, who has just 
paddled his canoe through the front gate over the gar- 
den paths and up to the gallery steps. 

“*T come to tell you, boss, that w’en we went to de 
mound fur to feed de cattle we found dat de Alderney 
bull, which we had tied by de lef? hin’ leg to a log uv 
wood, ’cordin’ to yo’ directions, to keep him from swim 
min’ away, had tangled hisself all up in de rope, and 
broke his neck a strugglin’ to git free.’’ 

Mr. Dickison sat suddenly down on a sack of oats and 
groaned. 

‘* Papa,’’ said both girls in pathetic chorus, ‘‘let ’s 
move off this horrid plantation. There is nothing but 
disappointment and misery on it from one year’s end to 
the other. I don’t care how hard you work, you are 
never sure of anything. .You are getting old enough 
now to begin to take your ease. If Lewis don’t get 
killed here he will grow up a disgrace to the family. 
We'll all die, anyhow,”’ they added logically, “‘ living - 
on pickled pork this summer ; no ice, no fruit, no vege- 
tables.”’ 

“Tl do it!”? Mr. Dickison says hastily, extending a 
ratifying hand to each conspirator, falling irrevocably 
into a trap that had been set for him years. before. 

Thus circumstances played into the hands of the 
Misses Dickison. And this is how Silas Dickison, at 
the mature age of sixty-five, came to turn his back on 
the old plantation and seek the haunts of men, or, as 
he himself afterwards said more concisely, ‘‘ played the 
fool.” 


Il.—LED TO THE STAKE. 

A REMOVAL from one habitation to another is airily 
called ‘‘ flitting ’’ in Scottish and provincial English—a 
term which could be but poorly applied to the process 
of removing the Dickisons. The time, the day, the 
hour finally arrived for Mr. Silas Dickison to put into 
execution the rash promise he had made to his daugh- 
ters under the final culmination of all his woes in the 
loss of his thousand-dollar bull, and remove his family 
from their watery surroundings to the dry and breezy 
bluffs of Memphis. 

Secretly he had long since repented of that promise, 
but he was not the man to stultify himself even in 
the domestic circle, nor were the Misses Dickison 
likely to abate one jot or one tittle of their hardly- 
earned advantage over him. The only crumb of com- 
fort he could extract from the situation—and that was 
simply of an anticipatory character—was in assuring 
the venturesome element of the household that ‘‘ they 
would be sick enough of this tomfoolery before the year 
was out, and be thankful enough to take shelter in the . 
old nest ’’—a sentiment he took especial delight in 
enunciating with every blow of the hammer that drove 
a fresh nail home in one of a multitude of chests and 
boxes wherein were stored the Lares and Penates of 
the Dickison family. 

So in the dusk of a chill April evening the Dickisons 
flitted from the old homestead, that looked drearier 
than ever in its abandonment to the water and the 
frogs, to a strip of levee on the river bank, two miles 
from the residence, to await in patient discomfort the 
arrival of the steamer on which they had engaged pass- 
age. Gloomy, low-hung clouds threatened a heavy 
downpour at any moment. Over the muddy waste of 
the waters inside the levee, the forest trees swept their 
swaying branches with melancholy monotony ; ten thou- 
sand frogs croaked a chorus of satisfaction at the gene- 
ral humidity of things; outside the levee the river 
proper (if such an adjective is ever deserved by a river 
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given to such periodical improprieties) rushed by with 
unabated fury, looking sullen enough under the sombre 
evening skies, and savagely suggestive of still greater 
mischief than it had already worked. 

In the doubtful light the inanimate collection of 
trunks, boxes, bundles and baskets that went to make 
up the ‘‘bare necessities’ of the flitters, loomed into 
huge proportions, while the animate collection of mal- 
contents grouped themselves about the smoky fire of 
driftwood that they had lighted for the double purpose 
of keeping dry feet and warm hands, if possible, and to 
insure attention from the longed-for boat. 

Seated on a bonnet-trunk, her feet encased in ‘‘arc- 
tics,”” and her hands patiently folded on her lap, Mrs. 
Dickison gazed into watery space with a sort of non- 
committal expression of countenance. Mrs. Dickison 
was one of those astute women who manage to figure as 
martyrs where in reality they are tyrants. If there 
was one thing above all others that gave a flavor to her 
existence, it was a legitimate opportunity to say, ‘I 
told you so !”” 

She had told Mr. Dickison so before that thousand- 
dollar bull had been tied by the left hind leg with such 
suicidal resuits. She had told Lewis so before and after 
his drowning, and in the present crisis of affairs she 
had managed so skillfully that, in case of success, she 
was prepared to tell Mr. Dickison so, or of failure, to 
tell her daughters—the conspirators who had wrought 
this universal domestic upheaval—the same unpleasant 
truth. 

Lewis, having secured a coigne of vantage on a fallen 
tree, was straining his eyes through the murky obscurity 
in order to achieve the triumph of being the first to dis- 
cover the longed-for head-lights of the boat. 

Sophie and Annie stood, with waterproofs clasped 
tightly around their trim forms, gazing placidly into the 
driftwood fire, not daring to express by word or look the 
slightest symptom of hunger, fatigue or impatience, 
there being a tacit understanding in the family that 
they were largely responsible for the leap they were all 
taking in the dark—whether for better or for worse, re- 
maining still to be decided. 

Mr. Dickison worked off all superfluous energy by an 
occasional tour of inspection, extending from Lewis’ 
coigne, at one extremity, to an obscure corner of the 
luggage pile at the other, where Snap, the Irish setter, 
lay curled up, in mute but agonized protest against 
such ‘‘ tomfoolery.’’ 

‘* My dear,’’ says Mr. Dickison, coming back to the 
driftwood fire from one of these expeditions, ‘“‘can you 
figure up for me what five hundred and fifty-five pack- 
ages will cost at fifty cents a package ?”’ 

Mr. Dickison spoke with that placid amiability of 
voice and mien which he always indulged in toward 
his wife when he felt morally certain that he held the 
winning cards in his own hands. 

‘*There is not one thing in that pile, Mr. Dickison, 
we could possibly do without in a strange place,’’ says 
Mrs. Dickison, with apparent irrelevance, stooping to 
adjust a piece of driftwood under her left ‘‘ arctic.” 

“‘T suppose it is a feminine idea of economy to pay 
fifty cents freight on a thing she could buy new for 
twenty-five cents.”’ 

** Not exactly. But when one has grown used toa 
thing and tested its quality, and is satisfied with its ex- 
cellence, one would infinitely prefer holding on- to that 
thing to scampering all over a strange place trying to 
replace it.’’ 

‘**That accounts for three bundles of feather-beds and 
a worn-out Turk’s-head.”’ 
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‘‘If we have one useless item of luggage along,”’ says 
Mrs, Dickison goaded to retaliation, ‘tit is Snap! The 
idea of taking a dog to a city!” 

‘* That is because the dog is mine, my dear. I don’t 
imagine he will be alone in his glory. My notion of 
cities is, that they raise a larger crop of dogs than of 
anything else, only they can’t afford to give them all 
four legs apiece.”’ 

‘* My notion of a city,’’ said Sophie, “is that it is a 
refuge from the very mention of the word ‘crops.’ A 
glorious existence we have led, waiting and watching 
for crops that never come !”” 

“Pretty political economist you are! Where would 
your cities be without the crops? Who makes the 
prosperity of the merchant but the planter ? Talk sense, 
girl, or don’t talk at all. It all starts from the ground. 
If the planter succeeds, the merchant thrives ; if the 
planter fails, your city folks suffer. You'll find it out 
to your cost, too.”’ 

But Sophie was not prepared for such large generali- 
ties, and to be called on to ‘‘ talk sense’ when one is 
conscious of wet feet, cold hands and a gnawing hunger, 
is trying in the extreme; so she simply drew her water- 
proof about her with an air of heroic endurance, and 
sniffing a little injured sniff, subsided for the evening. 

‘*My notion of a city,’ says Annie, placing herself 
in the breach, ‘‘is where there is some possibility of 
leading a rational mental life.”” (Annie had literary as- 
pirations.) ‘‘On the plantation, unless one is a mule or 
a cotton-bale, one is at a terrible discount.”’ 

‘**My notion of a city,” says Mrs. Dickison, somewhat 
ruefully, ‘‘is a place where you have to pay three prices 
for everything you get; where the meat is always 
tough, the butter always rancid, the milk always 
watered, the vegetables always wilted ; where no amount 
of soap and water insures cleanliness ; where all the ser- 
vants are sassy and none to be had that—”’ 

‘““Where moth and rust doth corrupt and thieves 
break through and steal,’’ says Sophie solemnly. 

**TIn the name of common sense, if that’s your notion, 
what did you help those girls with every argument un- 
der the sun to get me to break up and move to sucha 
purgatory ?’’ Mr. Dickison asks, planting himself, like a 
modern colossus, dangerously near the driftwood lire. 

‘*T help the girls to argue you into this move, Mr. 
Dickison! You will please to understand I am in no 
manner responsible for being on this levee in the wet 
and the cold and the darkness this night. But I do 
hope I am not such a selfish wretch as to put my own 
personal ease against the moral and mental welfare of 
our children.” 

‘‘Two hundred and seventy-seven dollars and fifty 
cents !’? came just then in a shrill pipe from Lewis, who 
tenaciously clung to his distant log, fearful of not being 
the first to spy out the boat. 

‘“*What is the matter with that boy, at any rate, 
mamma? Has he any sense, do you suppose ?”’? Annie 
asks anxiously. 

‘*Seems he has enough to figure up what my freight 
bill is going to be,’’ Mr. Dickison says, with an air of 
pride in his only son. ‘‘ When Lewis does speak he 
generally speaks to the point.” 

‘*T see "er! I see um! I see it!’’ yells Lewis, ecstati- 
cally, announcing the appearance of the boat, with vari- 
ations on the personal pronoun. 

And for the few seconds that intervened between the 
cry of the look-out and the shrill whistle of their boat to 
land, there was a mad display of useless activity on that 
narrow strip of levee that always betrays the rustic 
traveler. . 





Mr. Dickison picked up his own private satchel about 
every half second, only todump it down again in a damp 
hollow. Mrs. Dickison bustled feverishly about the lug- 
gage pile, convincing herself at the eleventh hour that 
the very trunk that had all the flannels in it had been 
left behind. Lewis locked his small, dirty fingers reso- 
lutely in Snap’s collar, and dragged him along like a 
policeman in charge of a deep-dyed criminal. Sophie 
and Annie shivered partly with cold, more with a gen- 
eral sense of nervousness, and looked at each other for 
moral support. The huge stage descended and the 
Dickisons were afloat. 


111.—‘‘ AT HOME,”’ 

‘Gop bless my soul! can’t I come in yet ?” 

Mr. Silas Dickison’s voice had an injured ring about 
it, and that emphatic little ‘‘ yet ’’ intimated that this 
was by no means his first application for the privilege 
of resting under his own roof. 

After many trials and tribulations the Dickisons had 
found a house that Mrs. Dickison thought ‘‘ might pos- 
sibly be made to do, although it was worth a month’s 
rent to get it cleaned ; it certainly must have been occu- 
pied by a regiment of pigs ;’? while Sophie pronounced 
the rooms “awfully dark,’’ and Annie protested against 
the ‘‘unstylishness’’ of the street. Lewis thought it 
was all ‘‘just bully,’? because there was a livery-stable 
at the corner, and he could enjoy the freedom of it with- 
out paying any entrance fee. 

As for Mr. Dickison, having assumed the position of 
a martyr at the outset, he seemed disposed to act in 
character all the way through. Concerning the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of the house, he declared de- 
cisively : ‘‘ Well, you know, it don’t make a deuced bit 
of difference, my dears, whether it’s clean or dirty, 
whether the rooms are light or dark, the street stylish 
or unstylish, I have taken it on a six-months’ lease, and 
my notes are in bank for the payment thereof; so the 
sooner you get things in trim the sooner you will begin 
to enjoy life according to your anticipations. As for 
me, it ’s hard work teaching old dogs new tricks. I’m 
like a fish out of water, but I'll try not to disgrace the 
family by letting other folks know as much.”’ 

The martyr having thus rashly committed them to 
the house, like wise women as they were, they all pre- 
pared to make the best of it. 

It was their first day in the new house, and Mr. Dicki- 
son had been advised by his wife to keep out of the way 
until lamp-light, ‘‘for his own sake if he had no con- 
sideration for anybody else.”’ 

‘* You know, Mr. Dickison,’”’ she had said with calm 
decision, ‘* you are no manner of help when one gets in 
a tight place, and I jam in a tight place now, so I’d so 
much rather have you out of the way than in it.”’ 

And he had gone away from them all early that 
morning, deriving some comfort from his wife’s acknow- 
ledgment that she was in a tight place, and he had 
wandered to and fro through that strange town in the 
helpless, aimless fashion of a harmless lunatic, only to 
come back at lamp-light and have his pathetic plea for 
admittance answered by Sophie with a— 

‘*You can come in, father, if you really want to!” 
spoken in tones that said distinctly: ‘‘ But if you know 
what is good for you, you won’t want to.” 

It was evident the martyr did not know what was 
good for him, or was rashly determined to tempt his 
fate, for with suppressed expletives and unsuppressed 
groans he surmounted a multitude of obstacles to reach 
the small clearing about Sophie’s step-ladder. She was 
airily perched on the top step, attaching a hanging- 
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basket of dried grasses to the central chandelier. Her 
father seated himself, with a sigh of relief, on a roll of 
carpeting at the foot of the ladder. 

‘** Looks quite citified, don’t it, papa ?’’ Sophie asks, 
folding her hands with complaisant satisfaction over 
her completed job, and looking down into his perturbed 
countenance with exasperating coolness, 

‘* Very !’’ says the martyr, glaring savagely about him 
at the wild confusion of the room. 

““Oh, [don’t mean everything!” says Sophie com- 
prehensively. ‘‘I mean a gas chandelier and those 
lovely grasses.” 

‘* Where ’s mamma ?”’ asks the martyr, irrelevantly, 
with a conjugal conviction that his gnawing hunger is 
likely to go unappeased until he goes to that sharer of 
all his woes. 

“Gracious! I haven’t the least idea. This is the 
parlor, you know, and I’ve undertaken to fix it up all 
by myself, and to keep it as my especial department,” 
says his first-born with a sense of liberality in her voice. 

**Oh, you have! And Annie ?” 

‘**She is somewhere, trying to fix some place for us to 
sleep in to-night, I believe.”’ 

‘* That sounds comforting, at least.’’ 

‘* Where is Lewis ?” 

‘“*Lewis! I’d forgotten there was such a creature on 
earth. We supposed you and he were off somewhere 
together amusing yourselves. ”’ 

‘* Amusing myself! Deuce take me, Sophie, if I don’t 
think you ’re the coolest specimen of impudence I ever 
did come across! ‘Amusing myself,’ in a place where 
I don’t know three men and nobody knows Silas Dicki- 
son from a side of sole leather !”’ 

‘** Amuse yourself looking in the shop-windows !”’ says 
Sophie imperturbably, bending over to give one more 
caressing touch to her grasses. 

The martyr was evidently on the eve of a violently 
explosive retort when Annie rushed into the room hot, 
flurried, exhausted: ‘‘I wish we were every one back 
where we came from! I don’t believe that creature up- 
stairs ever put a bedstead together in all his born-days! 
There ’s not a slat to be found that will fit into anything, 
and the bed-clothes are all in that trunk at the very 
bottom of the pile! I suppose we shall have to sleep 
in chairs to-night, or not at all. It was very kind in- 
deed of you, Sophie, to take the parlor off my hands. 
Anybody can sit on a ladder and stick grass into a 
hanging-basket,’’ she adds, turning with unreasoning 
fury upon Sophie, who does look provokingly comfort- 
able in her exaltation on the step-ladder. 

“Everybody cannot do it tastefully, dear, For mercy’s 
sake, Annie, don’t get excited. It’s so common to fuss 
and fume! I suppose we shall have beds to sleep on, 
again, some time or other,’’ says Sophie calmly. Sophie 
prided herself on her imperturbability. 

‘Where ’s mamma ?”’ asks Mr. Dickison again, ap- 
pealing this time to Annie, and with greater pathos; 
for the prospect of having to sit up in a chair all night 
had deprived the martyr of his last glimmer of spirit. 

‘*T declare, father, I don’t know; I’ve had my hands 
full enough without trotting after mamma. I sup- 
pose—”’ 

‘*Mr. Dickison, do you suppose you could possibly be 
induced to get up from that roll of carpeting long enough 
to lend a helping hand for at least one second ?”’ asks 
mamma herself, appearing suddenly through a side-door, 
the existence of which had been unsuspected up to that 
moment. ‘‘ I know you dislike very much to give up your 
ease, but I am absolutely broken down and have nearly 
torn the nails off every finger trying to open the bureau- 
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drawers, where all the night-clothes are. If it’s not 
asking too much of you, I wish you would try to open 
them for me.”’ 

Mr. Dickison rose from his roll of carpeting, wonder- 
ing, as he viewed the chaotic confusion about him, what 
had so completely broken down two of his family ; but 
he suppressed his curiosity on that point, reserving all 
his surplus energy for the refractory bureau. 

‘Is this the drawer ?”? he asked, preparing for the 
onslaught by rolling up his sleeves, grasping the knobs 
with two determined hands, and bracing himself with 
both feet against the base of the bureau. 

‘* Yes, that ’s the drawer. I’ve been working on it 
for an hour and a half if I’ve been at it one second.”’ 

‘You are certain it is unlocked ?”’ 

‘* Of course I am, Mr. Dickison; do you take me for 
a goose? The drawers are swollen. I know what is 
the matter—everything swelled down there, where we 
were just soaked to the marrow with water.”’ 

‘“ We didn’t swell, my dear, heaven be praised! I 
could not afford to have you intlated.”’ 

““Mr. Dickison, are you going to open that drawer 
for me or not? If you are, please go about it; if you 
are not, please just say so, and let me send for a man 
who will exert himself a little.”’ 

Mr. Dickison gave one Samsonian tug at the bureau- 
drawer, totally without effect, excepting to move the 
bureau itself about half a foot. 

‘* Blamed if I see what you want with night-gowns,”’ 
he says, pausing after a second lunge to wipe his drip- 
ping brow, ‘‘ when Annie says there ’s no beds for any- 
body to sleep on.”’ 

‘* Annie is not the head of this establishment yet a 
while, Mr. Dickison. I am going to sleep in bed to- 
night, like a Christian woman. My bed is already up, 
and I should like to sleep in a gown, as I have been ac- 
customed to.”’ 

Thus brought back to the text, Mr. Dickison began 
anew his attack on the bureau-drawer, inspired with 
fresh strength by the knowledge that there was one bed- 
stead up in the house. He pulled it, he punched it, he 
jerked it, he thumped it, he shook it, he kicked it, only 
to find himself and the bureau eventually about three 
feet and a half from their starting-point. 

‘The blamed thing’s locked !’’ he roared in final 
wrath and exhaustion. 

‘*Tt is not locked,’’? Mrs. Dickison says emphatically, 
watching the martyr’s antics with keen interest. 

** Well, I am going to unlock it at any rate; so just 
hand over the keys, if you please.”’ 

Mrs. Dickison handed over the keys with an air of 
resignation to tyranny. Mr. Dickison inserted the one 
that fitted best, turned it, gave a yell of triumph over 
the reponsive click, and drew the conquered drawer out 
witli a smooth glide that only served to emphasize the 
fury of his previous assault. Mr. Dickison smiled tri- 
umphantly ; Mrs. Dickison smiled sheepishly. 

‘*T was positive I had unlocked it. I am sure I am 
very much obliged to you, dear.”’ 

‘*T am sure you ought to be.”’ 

The distressed look came back on Mrs. Dickison’s face 
as she raised it from an inspection of the conquered 
drawer. 

** Mercy on me, where did I put the night-clothes ?”’ 

‘** You don’t mean to tell me all that hard fighting 
was for nothing ?”’ | 

‘** Not exactly. The drawer had been opened, you 
know. I wish you would open the others for me; it 
seems s0 easy to you.”’ 

Mr. Dickison smiled grimly at this sarcasm as he at- 
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tacked the third and fourth drawers, wondering if his 
wife was cultivating irony as a necessary city qualifica- 
tion. Each drawer in succession was attacked with the 
same results. It was evident the night-clothes were 
‘** nowhere.”’ 

His wife’s perplexities so worked upon the tender 
sympathies of the, martyr that he said in his most 
soothing accents : 

‘* Never mind, dearie ; we won’t want them anyhow 
until after supper, and then—”’ 

“Supper |”? Mrs. Dickison interrupts him to say in 
the wildest agitation of voice and manner; ‘‘ you don’t 
mean to tell me that you expect any supper in this 
house to-night, Mr. Dickison ?”’ 

“If not in this house, and to-night, then where and 
when ? In the name of all the furies, where and when ?”” 

‘**T do think, Mr. Dickison, if ever there was a man 
born without one grain of zveason, you are that man! 
Why, there ’s not a stove, nor.a kettle, nor a mouthful 
to eat in the whole house !’’ 

‘* What am I to do, then ?’”? her husband asks, with 
the practical assurance of a man who has carried his 
gastronomic complaints to the only tribunal that has 
jurisdiction over them. 

‘“*Do? Goodness gracious me, Mr. Dickison, that 
was one comfort I did look forward to in leaving the 
plantation !”’ 

“What ? Starving me to death ?” 

** Not exactly ; but to feel relieved from the reponsi- 
bility of every mouthful that you put in your mouth. 
I know there must be eating-houses in this heathenish 
place.”’ 

‘** Tens and tens of hundreds, my dear.”’ 

** And you could have gotten something to eat there, 
of course.”’ 

‘*Come now, wife, let ’s have a clear understanding 
on this point. Am I—”’ 

‘*Oh, for mercy’s sake, don’t commence with your 
‘clear understandings !’ They always eventuate in no- 
body understanding anything at all. By the way, Mr. 
Dickison, can you tell me where Lewis is ?” 

‘*Hanged if I don’t begin to think he’s like those 
night-gowns you ’ve been hunting for—nowhere !”’ 

Mrs. Dickison groaned afresh at her accumulating 
woes, 

‘*Suppose, now, we kill two birds with one stone. 
Let’s all go and hunt for Lewis and something to eat 
at the same time !”’ 

‘Call the girls and get your hats,’”’ says the martyr, 
suddenly clearing up. 

This good-natured solution to all their difficulties was 
inspired in the martyr’s breast by the genuine look of 
fatigue and anxiety that overclouded the homely, gentle 
face of the wife, who, in spite of everything, was the 
dearest object on earth to rough Silas Dickison. 


IV.—GETTING INTO SOCIETY. 

‘* You know, my dears, country life is not like city 
life. In the country, people get to knowing each other ; 
in the city, they only become acquainted. In the coun- 
try, folks get close enough to each other to measure 
hearts as well as purses; in the city, so long as you 
prove the purse the heart don’t count. In the country, 
it don’t matter if you do hide your light modestly under 
a bushel measure ; if there ’s any light worth the show- 
ing somebody ’Il find it out and lift the bushel measure 
off for you; in the city you’ve got to blow your own 
trumpet from the house-top if you want it blown at all. 
In the country, you know pretty well who and what 








everybody is; in the city, your very next-door neighbor 
may be a felon or worse and you none the wiser for it.” 
Thus spoke Mrs. Dickison, oracularly. 

‘*T think that is nice,’’ says Sophie, calmly conscious 
of certain social qualifications and an ability to take 
broadly liberal views of people and things that her 
more timid sister could not lay claim to. 

‘“Nice to think that your very next-door neighbor 
may be a felon or worse, Sophie ?”? Annie asks, with 
holy horror in her innocent blue eyes. 

‘““Nice to think that your next-door neighbor is a 
complete mystery to you, and you are tohim. That is 
one thing I do so adore in city life. It is nobody’s busi- 
ness how you spend your time or your money. There 
is absolutely no privacy in the country.”’ 

‘* Privacy! Goodness gracious, when whole weeks 
would elapse without ever seeing a soul but ourselves.”’ 

‘True; but when they do get together in the country 
what a turning inside out there is! Everybody has to 
tell all they have been bottling up for weeks. Then 
there is such a narrow range of subjects—cows and 
calves, servants and gardens. Why, mamma, I ’ve heard 
you and Mrs. Saunders talk for one hour straight ahead 
about a single rose, and your efforts to propagate it, 
and your failures and your successes, and your hopes 
and expectations for its future.”’ 

‘*Roses are sweet things to have, Sophie, and safe 
things to talk about,”’ says Mrs. Dickison, simply. ‘I 
only wish I had a garden to potter about in now.” 

‘Why, haven’t you? I’m sure those are very nice 
looking beds in front of this house, if they are a trifle 
small.’? 

‘Them starvelings !’? Mrs. Dickison sniffs with scorn, 
as she vents her contempt ungrammatically against the 
few rusty lilies, scrubby geraniums and other starvelings 
that she has been trying to coax into a responsive con- 
dition. 

‘* Do you all know what I think ?” says Annie, speak- 
ing up from her chair under the gas chandelier, and 
folding up her work, where she has been trying to im- 
pose on herself and others with a fiction of industry. 
‘‘T think it is a foolish piece of extravagance for us to 
light four burners to that chandelier every, night, and 
the hall jet, too, just to make believe, for the benefit of 
passers-by, that there ’s company in here. We’ve been 
here two months now, and nobody has found us out yet. 
It is not at all what I expected of the people here. I 
am sure no one can doubt our respectability.”’ 

‘*Respectability! Doubt Silas Dickison’s respecta- 
bility’? Mrs. Dickison swells with wifely pride and 
womanly indignation. Silas was evidently like Cesar’s 
wife in one respect. 

‘Mercy, mamma, you can get up an excitement on 
such very short notice! I really don’t believe people 
are so exacting on the score of our respectability as we 
fancy they are. If we could convince them that we 
could entertain as well as be entertained, we would 
soon have hosts of friends. Of course, it is slow work 
getting into society in a big place where no one knows 
anything about you; but we must be patient.’’? Sophie 
always took the lead when worldly wisdom was to be 
inculcated. 

‘* Well, I’m getting desperately tired of being patient 
and seeing nothing but the outside of fine houses and 
inside of fine stores. I’m sick of the sight of shop 
windows,”’ Annie honestly confesses. 

“You always were a rustic, Annie, and I’m afraid 
you "ll never be anything better. I wonder how people 
do get to knowing people where they don’t know any- 
body,’* she adds, in perplexity. 
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** Let ’s advertise,’’ says Annie, with rustic humor, 

‘** Advertise ! How and what ?” 

**Wanted—by a respectable family of strangers—a 
desirable circle of acquaintance. Must come well re- 
commended. No Irish need apply.”’ 

‘*T should say not,’? says Mrs. Dickison, aroused 
from an unpremeditated nap she had fallen into by a 
ripple of girlish laughter. ‘‘I wish you could have 
seen the wretch that did apply this morning. She abso- 
lutely had the impudence to come with her whisky- 
bottle sticking out of her pocket.” 

‘* To call ?”’ both girls shriek, with affected horror, 

“Call! No, you simpletons. What are you talking 
about? She said she had heard that I wanted a cook, 
and I told her I did ; but, as we did not like the flavor 
of whisky in our coffee or our soup either, I guessed I 
would hold out a little longer myself. To think of that 
good-for-nothing, trifling old Lucy refusing to come 
with us because we could not find room for her soap- 
grease and kettle! I tell you, girls, this thing of free 
darkeys and reconstruction will be the death of me yet.”’ 

Dreading from experience all retrograde movements 
in their mother’s mind, Annie hastened to divert her 
by saying: 

‘* Sophie and I were just concocting a scheme for get- 
ting into good society, mamma. We propose advertising 
for acquaintances, reference given and required. Don’t 
you think it would be a tip-top idea ?”’ 

Mrs. Dickison’s Scotch blood was too largely in ex- 
cess for her to perceive a joke with alacrity, so she re- 
plied with great deliberation : ‘“‘ I’m not prepared to say 
that it would, girls. I wouldn’t do anything rash. 
You know you might repent of it. After all, if we 
were sufficient for each other in the country, why should 
we not be so here ?”” 

‘*Father’s had a bite! father’s had a bite,’’ Lewis 
announced at this juncture, entering the room in breath- 
less haste, and speaking in a voice that was undergoing 
daily—nay, hourly—tuition at his sisters’ hands to re- 
duce its volume and modulate its pitch. 

‘* Father ’s had a bite? Whatdo you mean, Lewis ?”’ 

*¢ And landed his fish !’’ adds Lewis. 

‘* Lewis, have you lost what little sense you ever did 
have ?’? Sophie demands in exasperation. 

‘“* And he ain’t no sardine, neither!’ the small wretch 
continues imperturbably. 

‘* Mother, can’t you make Lewis talk sense or go to 
bed ?”? 

‘** Lewis, go to bed !”? Mrs. Dickison says, choosing the 
easier alternative for her boy. 

‘‘Tam talking sense. He’s a whale, and father ’ll be 
here with him t’reckly.”’ 

In token whereof Lewis finally extended a crumpled 
bit of paper, on which were pencilled these lines: 

‘“*Dear WIFE: Found another dead-beat like myself. 
Will biing him home to supper. Tell the girls I’ve been 
fishing for them—had my first nibble.’’ 

Thus were Lewis’ mad capers and Mr. Dickison’s in- 
tentions made clear simultaneously. 

‘‘ A dead-beat !’? Sophie repeated with sick appre- 
hension. ‘‘ Mother, there is just no knowing what 
disgrace father will put upon us, with his queer way of 
doing things. Who knows what disreputable wretch he 
may have on hand ?” ‘ 

‘* Sophia Dickison, when things have come to such 
@ pass as you can afford co speak that disrespectfully of 
your father—and such a father as he has heen to you— 
it ’s time I was asserting my authority as your mother. 
Now, not another word, if you are grown, and have got 
literary aspirations, and are trying to get into society, 
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and all that sort of thing. Handle father’s name right 
or not at all. Annie, open that jar of strawberry-jam, 
and, Lewis, step round to Haskell’s, and tell him to 
send mea pone of his freshest tea-rusks. And, bless 
me, there ’s your father’s latch-key rattling in the door 
now !”’ 

As Mrs. Dickison had delivered her rebuke, her order 
for the strawberry-jam, and her directions to Lewis in 
the same matter-of-fact placid fashion, there was no un- 
usual sign of disturbance in the little circle when the 
door was opened, and Mr. Dickison entered, closely fol- 
lowed by a gentleman in a sober but not quite irre- 
proachable suit of black, who doffed his hat at the door, 
and advanced with the quiet, easy assurance of a man 
who was accustomed to finding himself in all sorts of 
unusual and unexpected situations, and who had learned 
to carry with him a sufficient quantity of miscellaneous 
ballast, in order to secure his safe passage through 
troubled waters. He looked straight into Mamma 
Dickison’s flushed face with a pair of quiet gray eyes, 
as if he were challenging her to pass judgment on him. 
He bent with chivalric courtesy over Sophie’s pretty, 
plump hand, which she had inadvertently extended 
with countrified cordiality ; placed a patronizing hand 
on Lewis’ shoulder; smiled encouragingly upon Annie, 
whose rustic simplicity betrayed itself in a superfluity 
of color, and succeeded, by some occult means, in 
making the entire family of Silas Dickison feel duly 
honored by the presence of Martin Pinkham. 

By the time supper was announced Mr. Pinkham was 
tolerably well-informed as to the past history, present, 
prospects and future hopes of the whole Dickison 
family, while they were still profoundly ignorant of 
everything concerning their new friend, save that he 
knew how to talk as well as to listen—could smile very 
brilliantly and eat very heartily. 

Mrs. Dickison mentally pronounced him ‘‘real gen- 
teel ’’ before she had passed him his second cup of coffee. 
Annie declared to herself that father’s first nibble had 
not proven such a bad one after all, and Sophie won- 
dered, if that was a specimen of the *‘ dead-beats”’ of the 
place, what its first-class beaux could be. 

Mr. Dickison was flushed with success over his first 
** catch ’? and—a glass or two of beer, while Lewis was 
enjoying himself in the purely animal fashion of all 
boys, content with the fact that strawberry-jam was out 
in galore and ‘‘ nobody could snub a fellow before com- 
pany for helping himself three times.”’ 

He wished that ‘‘father could get a bite every eve- 
ning;’’ that ‘‘dead-beats’”’ grew on every tree and 
sprouted on the road-sides, if their presence was always 
to result in strawberry-jam, fresh tea-rusk from Has- 
kell’s, and impunity on his own part to indulge in such 
luxuries. 


V.—NOT A ‘*‘ DEAD-BEAT.”’ 

‘*WHERE did you say you met him. father ?”’ 

‘* Who did you say his father was, father ?” 

‘** What made you call him a dead-beat, father ?”’ 

‘* When are you going to bring him to supper again, 
father ?”” 

The above almost breathless interrogatories were 
hurled at Mr. Silas Dickison by the several members 
of the home circle, as the front gate of No. 90 Melborne 
swung rather noisily on its hinges after Mr. Pinkham’s 
exit. 

‘*One at a time, ladies,” says the martyr, stroking his 
beard with the complaisant air of a man awaiting con- 
gratulations for some undoubted achievement. 

**T don’t know as it is exactly fair of me to call him 
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a dead-beat at all,’ he continues, settling himself well 
into his big arm-chair in a way he had when preparing 
for a ‘‘ good talk.’ ‘‘ In fact, to do the fellow full justice, 
his face got as red as blazes when I read out to him that 
note I scribbled to you, mamma ; but he laughed it off 
and said he supposed it was all right so long as I classed 
myself with him.’’’ 

‘*Of course, of course,’”? mamma responds, eagerly. 
‘*You know, if he really had been a dead-beat he would 
have taken offense, sure enough. Nothing like the 
truth for a good hard pinch. But do go on.”’ 

‘* Well, as to where I met him; that’s what Nan” 
(the paternal for Annie) ‘‘ wants to know. You know, 
girls ” (Mr. Dickison generally included the wife of his 
bosom in this comprehensive substantive), ‘‘ I’ve actually 
been little better than a dead beat or a tramp myself 
ever since I left the plantation. There ’s no use talking, 
I’ma fish out of water; so when I get ashamed of being 
hustled off the sidewalk by fellows who have some- 
thing to do, and get feeling too mean in my skulking 
idleness even to patronize a bootblack successfully, I 
wander off to that cute little park up-town, where it 
looks so green and fresh and shady that, with the aid of 
a little make-believe, a fellow can almost cheat himself 
into the notion that he’s back in the country. I don’t 
mean to hurt your feelings, dears ; but when I get in 
there where the blue grass grows so tall and fine (pity, 
though, so much good pasture should be going to waste ; 
they could pasture ten yoke o’ steers in that park), and 
sit under the magnolia trees, with their sweet-smelling 
flowers peeping out from the dark shiny leaves, and 
throw peanuts to the fat and saucy squirrels that go 
hopping about (just so many more dead-beats in fur 
coats), and listening to the fountain splish-splashing in 
a cool, steady fashion, trickling down over the flowers 
in the vases, and spattering the backs of the big sham 
geese—”’ 

‘* Swans, father,’’ said Sophie, ina tone of correction. 

‘* That don’t seem to have any more work to do than 
the squirrels or I—I’m happier than I can be anywhere 
off the old plantation. I feel at home with the squirrels 
and the grass. I can sit on them hard iron benches 
and smoke.-the pipe of peace with the furry little scamps 
winking at me with a sort of Free Mason understand- 
ing that we’re none of us any betver than we should be, 
so we can’t reproach each other with our do-nothing- 
ness. Well, I was engaged in that useful occupation 
this evening, smoking my pipe and throwing parched 
peanuts to a fat old gray squirrel, who was exchanging 
views with me on the subject of dead-beats in general, 
I making the observations and he awinking his assent, 
when this same young fellow, Pinkham, came up and 
seated himself by me, asking, in that cool sort 0’ way of 
his—”’ 

“‘That is exactly what I admire most about him,”’ 
Sophie flings in. 

** “Tf that wasn’t Mr. Silas Dickison ?’ 

**T said, ‘It was.’ 

** And, ‘If he was not a planter from the State of 
Arkansas ?’ 

**T said, ‘ He was.’ 

““*Had he not been a great sufferer by the recent 
floods ?’ 

**T said, ‘ He had.’ 

‘** ¢ And had he not moved to Memphis to reside ?’ 

‘*T said, ‘He had, temporarily only ;’ and I began to 
wonder if I was being interviewed by one of them 
pesky pieces of impudence, a newspaper reporter ; but 
he was welcome to all he could get out of me ; so men- 
tally I said, ‘ Heave ahead !' 
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‘«¢ And was he not originally from the State of Ken- 
tucky ?” 

‘¢T said, ‘ He was.’ 

‘¢* And had he not been educated at Centreville ?’ 

‘‘ T said, ‘ He had, if he could be called educated at all.’ 

‘« ¢ And was there not at the same school and at the 
same time a student named Nathan Pinkham ?’ 

‘*T said, ‘Correct.’ 

‘«¢ And had not Silas Dickison and Nathan Pinkham 
been the most devoted friends through’ all their college 
days ?? 

‘‘T said, ‘ Correct again.’ 

‘‘¢ Then, my dear sir,’ he said, extending his hand for 
a shake, ‘I lay claim to your friendship in Nathan 
Pinkham’s name.’ 

‘¢He’s dead,’ I said, sorter suspiciously, for he 
sounded gushy, and I never could trust a man that 
gushed. 

‘‘*No one knows that better than myself, his own 
and only son !” 

‘“‘T said, ‘ The devil and Tom Walker!’ 

‘“‘ He said, ‘ Yes,’ very polite like; ‘Iam the son of 
your best friend, Nathan Pinkham, who was devoted to 
you to the last.’ 

‘“‘T said, ‘The deuce he was!’ ” 

‘‘ Oh, father !”’ 

‘Well, child, it wasn’t exactly civil; but I never was 
good at making talk, and really didn’t know what else 
to say.’ 

‘* Well, go on.”’ 

‘“*He said, ‘I expect you are wondering how I found 
you out ?? 

‘‘T said I hadn’t had time to think on the subject at 
all yet, but on mature reflection I supposed I should 


wonder some, so he might as well make it all plain at | 


once, if it was the same thing to him. 

‘*He said—real mournful like, girls—‘ Of course you 
knew that your old friend, my dear father, was dead ?’ 

‘I said I hadn’t known it before yesterday, when I 
had met another old Centreville chum from Kentucky, 
who was passing through town on his way to Texas, 
and that we had lunched together at Floyd’s, just to 
talk over old times together.”’ 

‘** * Yes, killed in a railroad accident, poor pa.’ 

‘* *So Mac told me,’ I said. 

‘** *Mac ? Mac ?’ he said, sort of inquiring like. 

‘**McLean—he was another old friend of your 
father.’ 

‘* * Perhaps,’ he said. No doubt his father’s college 
friends numbered by the score, but my name had al- 
ways been almost a household word with them. He 
had often heard his father say this and that and t’other— 
it ’s hardly worth repeating ; but Nath and I were good 
old friends—there ’s no going back on that. 

“Then he went on, girls, and told me so much about 
his father and about myself, too, in those old days, and 
about our pranks and scrapes, and how, when he heard 
somebody at Gaston’s telling somebody else how one of 
the oldest planters in Arkansas, Silas Dickison, whose 
land never had gone under before, had left the bottoms in 
complete disgust, and heard that I was actually here in 
town, he determined to hunt me up and claim acquaint- 
ance for the sake of ‘ Auld lang syne.’ ”’ 

“He does talk beautifully,” says rustic Annie, en- 
thusiastically. 

“So then, being convinced that he was his father’s 
son, decency demanded that I should open my doors to 
Nath’s boy, and I done it.”” The martyr adds, with un- 
grammatical enthusiasm, ‘‘ He sort of demurred at first, 
looked down at himself and touched up his hair a little 


with his fingers, and said he really ‘was not prepared 
to call upon ladies ;? but when I told him we was noth- 
ing but a lot of simple-minded country-folks that hardly 
knew broadcloth from bagging, and really was a pining 
for some respectable city acquaintances, he smiled and 
agreed to come, which he done.”’ 

‘‘ Really, father,’? Sophie says, bridling a little in- 
dignantly, ‘‘I cannot see that it was necessary to be- 
little us in order to encourage him.” 

‘If he was the son of your very best old friend,’’ 
Annie adds. 

‘*T suppose there is no doubt on that score, Mr. 
Dickison ?”’ 

Mrs. Dickison plumes herself on her penetration. 
She is morally convinced that she cannot be taken in. 
From a stale egg up to the most pretentious social sham 
she relies implicitly upon her own powers of detection. 
She has not been a planter’s wife for nearly half a cen- 
tury and in control of one of the most universally tricky 
tribes of human beings without acquiring some degree 
of accuracy in detecting the rogue’s ensign. This young 
man has certainly impressed her favorably ; but there 
is never anything lost by venturing a few cautious in- 
quiries in the beginning. It is a source of comfort, you 
know, in case things do turn out wrong, to be able to 
say, ‘‘ You remember I always had my doubts.”’ 

‘* Doubt on that score !’’ the martyr replies with un- 
called-for explosiveness. ‘‘Thunder and lightning! 
how can there be? Didn’t I tell you he evidently knew 
all about his father’s and my school-days ? Didn’t I 
tell you he told me of things that nobody but Centre- 
ville folks ever heard of ? Why, there’s not half a 
dozen men in this town that know anything about me 
now, let alone my school-days ; and if it hadn’t been for 
Mac’s passing through town yesterday, and me and him 
having one good old-fashioned confab over the lunch- 
table at Floyd’s, I don’t suppose the story of those old 
days would have found the light in this town. Of 
course he’s Nath’s boy. He don’t look much like 
Nath, to be sure. Nath was short and red, and this 
fellow ’s tall and black; but, by a merciful dispensation 
of Providence, some boys are permitted to look like 
their mothers. Now, there ’s our Lewis—”’ 

“*Oh, Lewis is well enough!’? Mrs. Dickison says, 
hastily interposing to spare Lewis’ flaming red head 
from familiar but disagreeable comment ; ‘‘and I sup- 
pose Mr. Pinkham is, too. We will hope so, at any rate. 
He certainly has good manners.”’ 

‘* He has, indeed !”’ is the enthusiastic indorsement of 
the two girls, who are, after all, ‘‘ but simple-minded 
country-folk.”’ 


vi.—‘‘ A PRETTY KETTLE OF FISH.”’ 

‘* TIAVE you been to see those Dickisons ?”’ 

‘* Have you been to see those Dickisons ?”’ 

Such is the power of emphasis, that when Mrs. Oscar 
Sherman asked that question of Mrs. Telfair Benton, 
placing the accent on the first word, and Mrs. Telfair 
Benton responded in the same words, simply removing 
the accent to the second word, whole volumes of mean- 
ing had been exchanged between two of the “best 
people’ of the city at the expense of ‘‘ those Dicki- 
sons,’’ and with the outlay of seven small words. , 

““T have,”? was the dual response, given with the 
solemnity of the confessional. 

‘*You know,’’ Mrs. Oscar Sherman continued in an 
explanatory way, ‘‘I made Mr. Sherman post himself 
thoroughly about them before I did call. He wanted 
me to go, and I told him that when I was satisfied 
about them and their antecedents and present status at 
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home, I would consider the matter. One cannot be too 
particular about taking strangers by the hand in these 
days of sham and shoddy, Mrs. Benton.” 

‘* Indeed one cannot,’’ Mrs. Benton cordially assents. 

‘* But Oscar says there ’s no sham about these people. 
The old man actually does own a plantation, actually is 
free from debt, and actually is what he professes to be. 
They are actually said to be worth about fifty thousand. 
But, oh, mercy ! the old lady !”’ 

‘**T never should have suspected it from the way they 
act,’? Mrs. Benton says, with reference to that fifty- 
thousand-dollar fact. 

‘* Act ! why, as far so that goes, I am sure I found 
them quite ladylike and genteel, and, un the whole, I 
consider that they acquitted themselves very creditably. 
I speak particularly of the girls. I cannot say that 
Mrs. Dickison conveyed’ the idea that she was the créme 
de la créme of society.” 

Mrs. Oscar Sherman spoke as one having authority, 
having been, ever since her marriage to the principal 
banker of the place, the acknowledged leader of her 
circle. No one was better fitted than she to judge of 
cream, having, in her tender girlhood, taken no insig- 
nificant part in the active industry of the Durham 
Dairy, a superior institution, that flourished under the 
personal supervision of Mrs. Sherman’s own mother. 

‘* Well,’”? Mrs. Benton replies very emphatically, 
“* your experience then was decidedly more satisfactory 
than mine. Oh, it was too utterly ridiculous,’’ upon 
which, fresh from her first call on ‘‘ those Dickisons,”’ 
the lady fell into such a violent and uncontrollable fit of 
merriment, that Mrs. Sherman was obliged to await its 
termination in a state of curiosity bordering on the 
agonized. 

‘Too utterly ridiculous!’? Mrs. Benton repeats, 
wiping her eyes with a highly-perfumed handkerchief, 
threatening to go off afresh—an intention which Mrs, 
Sherman promptly nipped in the bud by saying some- 
what tartly: 

‘*T declare, Julia Benton, if you do not stop that 
selfish laughing and tell me all about your visit to 
those Dickisons, I ’ll get real angry with you !” 

‘* Well, I have been to see them—am just from there. 
Wish to goodness you had been with me, or that I had 
Dickens’ powers of description to do the subject full 
justice !”’ 

‘* But, as you certainly have not,’’ Mrs. Sherman says 
with candid impatience, ‘‘ do exert your own.”’ 

‘*T suppose it all came from that boy of theirs. If he 
had been out of the way, and I had been permitted to 
ring the bell like a Christian woman, it would have been 
better for the whole Dickison family. But as it was—oh, 
my 19 

‘*You’re not going off again ?’”? Mrs. Sherman asks 
in alarm. 

‘*No; I’m going to tell you all about it as straight 
as ever I can. Well, Mr. Benton has been after me to 
call on those people just about as long as Mr. Sherman 
has been after you about it—in fact, told the old man 
that I was coming. You know he buys a great portion 
of his plantation supplies from Benton & Coleman— 
pork and meal.” 

‘**'No!”’ says the banker’s wife, with becoming hau- 
teur, ‘‘ I did not know it.”’ 

A knowledge of pork and meal might smack of fa- 
miliarity with those by-gone days of butter and milk. 
Mrs. Sherman’s dead past had buried its dead. 

“The first evening Telfair appointed for me to call,’’ 
the pork man’s wife continues, with slightly heightened 
color, ‘‘I was taken sick.” 
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‘* Really ?” 

‘* Well, not very really; but as I am no fonder of 
taking nobodies by the hand than you are, dear, I was de- 
termined to find out who else was going to call on them 
before I committed myself irretrievably to an acquaint- 
ance that might be very hard to shake off. When Tel- 
fair came home, and found that I had not been there, he 
really raged ; said he never would appoint another day 
for me to go; I might go or stay away, just as I saw fit ; 
that I was fond enough of visiting people who were as 
afraid as death to speak of their own fathers and 
mothers in society, for fear that the ghost of a cobbler 
might rise like Banquo’s at the feast, or the rattle 
of old milk-cans be stirred up with the bones of the 
dead.”’ 

Mrs. Sherman fanned herself energetically, and smiled 
indulgently upon Mr. Benton’s wrath. 

‘**T haven’t the slightest idea who the rude wretch 
was hitting at,’? Mrs. Benton says, smiling sweetly, 
‘*and told him as much. I told him that he might be 
afraid of the ghosts of cobblers, and the rat—” 

‘*T believe Mr. Benton’s uncle by his mother’s side 
was in the shoe-mending business,’’ Mrs. Sherman says, 
with placid malice ; ‘‘ and it is very much to his credit 
that he should not be ashamed to allude to it.”’ 

‘** But offending old Dickison would just be taking 
about three thousand dollars a year out of his pocket,”’ 
Mrs. Benton returns with inconsequent haste to the 
text of her husband’s remarks, adding, ‘‘ so that settled 
the matter so far as I was concerned.”’ 

‘Of course !”’ 

‘* Well, as I was going on to tell you. When I got to 
No. 80 Melborne Street I found the street-door stretched 
wide open—”’ 

‘* They are countrified.”’ 

““And on the stoop sat the red-headedest, freckle- 
facedest, most utterly hideous boy I ever saw. He was 
sitting on the side of the portico, thumping his heels 
on the planks like drumsticks, keeping time with a cro- 
quet-mallet on the top step, and biting pieces as big as 
a trade dollar out of a slice of cold blackberry pie with 
every thump of the mallet. Altogether, he was such a 
perfectly heathenish-looking little wretch that I looked 
at the number over the door twice, and twice at the 
card Mr. Benton had given me, before I ventured to 
ask if Mr. Silas Dickison lived there. 

“The small heathen said ‘he reckoned Mrs. Silas 
Dickison lived there, and Miss Sophie Silas Dickison 
and Miss Annie Silas Dickison ; but the genuine Mr. 
Silas Dickison and his only son, Mr. Lewis Silas Dick- 
ison, which Iam, lived purty much everywhere.’ Those 
were exactly his words, Mrs. Sherman, given between 
huge bites of cold blackberry pie.”’ 

‘*T am thankful Mr. Lewis Silas Dickison was not on 
hand when I called,’’ Mrs. Sherman says, unsympa- 
thetically. 

‘*T asked him if the ladies were at home. He said 
he reckoned they was for the want of some place better 
to be at. 

‘‘Then I gave him my card and asked him to take it 
into the house. The poor little heathen asked what he 
must do with it. I told him I wanted to see his mother 
and sisters. ‘ Well’, he said, ‘there ’s no use sending in 
the advertisement (I suppose he meant my card), he 
knew where they all were. Just follow him, which I 
did. I felt a little alarmed when he piloted me right by 
the open door of a decidedly genteel-looking parlor—” 

‘“‘ Their parlor is elegant,’ Mrs. Sherman asserts au- 
thoritatively. 

‘*So I said to that red-headed young fiend, ‘Had I 
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not better wait in the parlor, dear, until you take my 
card to the ladies ?? He grinned until he showed every 
one of his blackberry-stained teeth. I thought at first 
it was with pleasure at being called ‘my dear.’ I be- 
lieve now his whole performance was a piece of diaboli- 
cal impishness on his part.’’ 

‘“‘ My ! how violent you are !”’ 

‘¢¢ That didn’t matter,’ he said, ‘he knew where the 
folks were ; they were all in the back parlor.’ ‘ Back 
parlor’ really sounded so civilized and promising that, 
in the language of Jean Ingelow, ‘my soul put by its 
fears,’ and I followed him without any more compunc- 
tions ; in fact, there was nothing else left to do. I don’t 
know what reason I had to expect anything better of 
him, but I actually jumped when he flung the second 
door we reached wide open and fairly bawled, ‘ Ma, 
here ’s some more folks come to see you and Sis’ Soph 
and S’ Ann.’ Of course I sailed in, as if it was an 
every-day occurrence with me to be introduced into 
society by a Comanche Indian; but oh, my !”’ 

‘‘ Don’t, Julia! calm yourself. Don’t go off again.” 

‘‘T won’t,”’ says Julia, controlling her facial muscles 
with a mighty effort. ‘‘ Well, there was a little fire in 
the fireplace, and on the hearth were three shrouded 
stove pans, which: every housekeeper was obliged to 
know meant bread-rising. Bread in the back parlor! 
There was one rather aristocratic-looking girl, who 
half rose from her feet as if coming to meet me, but 
suddenly changing her mind, dropped back in her chair 
and assumed a rigid attitude, which she never altered 
by the fraction of an inch as long as I was in that 
room.”? 

‘*That was Miss Sophia. She is aristocratic-looking, 
and she talks exceedingly well, considering she is from 
a plantation.”’ 

‘*Perhaps she did to you. She looked pale and un- 
easy, and scarcely spoke two dozen words to me.”’ 

‘** Perhaps she was sick.”’ 

‘““No! It didn’t take me long to find out what was 
the matter. She had no shoes on—at least only one, 
and as I saw three more peeping from under her dress 
I took it for granted that she was trying on a new pair 
when I had burst upon them, and was afraid to budge 
an inch after that spasmodic effort at a welcome. The 
other sister wasn’t very much better off. They were 
both very neatly dressed, and I suppose bangs were a 
novelty to them, for theirs were put up in pieces of old 
letters about as big as your forefinger, and stood out in 
huge white knobs all over their foreheads. When Mr. 
Lewis Silas Dickison thrust me in on them, the poor 
thing gave one grab at a hair-pin, jerked out one paper, 
producing a wild exaggeration of fluffiness that seemed 
to startle its owner. She shoved it back under its neigh- 
bors in such mad haste, making no farther effort to 
improve her appearance, but began to talk in that 
nervously-excited fashion folks have when they want to 
pretend that everything is as right as it should be, when 
all the time it is as wrong as it can be. 

‘‘The fiend seemed perfectly satisfied with the result 
of his experience, and sat quite still, staring first at me 
and then at his sisters for about three minutes, hatch- 
ing up fresh mischief, it seemed, for then he asked, with 
a sort of whine, ‘Sis Sophie, where is ma?’ Sis Sophie 
did not hear him. ‘S’ Ann, where is ma?’ S’ Ann 
glared at him and asked me, hysterically, how long I 
expected to remain in the city (as if she did not know 


my husband was one of the oldest merchants in the 
place). ‘Sis Sophie, where ’s my ball?’ Sophie asked 
me if I had had yellow fever. ‘S’ Ann, where ’s my 
ball?’ S’ Ann asked me if I had ever had small-pox. 
‘Sis Sophie, where ’s yo’ other shoe?’ I thought I 
heard a smothered cough just then, and as it certainly 
came from the direction of the closet, I was just won- 
dering if this queer establishment included a closet 
skeleton, when the fiend got up from his chair, and say- 
ing softly to himself, ‘Jeemes River, I know where it 
is’—I supposed he meant his ball—I believe now he 
meant that cough—he jumped at the closet door before 
any one could imagine what he was up to, flung it wide 
open with another Comanche whoop, and stumbled out 
of the room, almost doubled up with laughing. There, 
with a background of glass and china to throw out her 
portly form, crimson face and floury arms and apron in 
bold relief, stood the mother of those Dickisons. She 
looked at me in alarm for a second, then pityingly at 
the girls, then came out as cool and smiling as you 
please. 

‘** That comes of being ashamed of an honest act,’ 
she said, coolly taking off her floury apron and pull- 
ing down her sleeves. ‘I had just set my own bread 
to rise (for never, never, can I bring myself to eat the 
sawdust they call bread here), when I heard that scamp 
of a Lewis rattling the door-knob. There was no chance 
of escape, and, to please those foolish children, I con- 
sented to hide; but you ’ve found me out, and serves 
me right, too. Ill have to acknowledge, Mrs. Benton, 


.that if making your own bread with your own hands, 


and setting it to rise on your own hearth when the kit- 
chen-stove is cold, constitutes an outrage in good 
society, I am afraid I must plead guilty. Sorry I can’t 
offer to shake hands with you, my dear; but, you 
know, you might carry away some of the flour on your 
kids.’ 

‘Of course, we all tried to make the best of a very 
awkward situation; but, you may depend upon it, I 
was glad enough to get away from there before that 
wretched boy had time to concoct any fresh catas- 
trophe.”’ 

‘* After all,’’ said Mrs. Sherman, her mind probably 
reverting tenderly to the time when her own mother 
might have run the risk of being caught straining milk 
or skimming cream, ‘‘I don’t see where the old lady had 
so disgraced herself or her daughters. I am sure know- 
ing how to make good bread is not so very shocking !”’ 

‘*Perhaps not; and I was not aware that anybody 
ever had thought it was. All I have to say, though, is 
that I think those Dickisons are a perfect godsend. The 
dull season on us—theatres all closed—no hopes even of 
a traveling circus—if we can have a farce acted for 
nothing, we ought to be very thankful; but I believe 
the next time I go toan impromptu performance at No. 
80 Melborne, I will take some ‘ more folks’ with me. It 
is not much fun to be the only spectator.”’ 

‘* What became of Mr. Lewis Silas Dickigon after the 
dénouement ?”’ asked Mrs. Sherman, with interest. 

‘*Oh, when I came out he was sitting on the carriage- 
block in front of the house fitting china balls into a pop- 
gun. He grinned at me with his black teeth and said: 

‘**Good-by. I told ’em I’d get even with ’em for 
stopping me off from the livery stable, and I think I 
done it, don’t you ?’ 

‘**T told him very emphatically that I thought he had.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ]} 





BELINDA. 


BY RHODA BROUGHTON, 
Author of “* Good-by, Sweetheart!’’ “Red as a Rose is She,” etc., etc. 


PERIOD IlIl.—CHAPTER VI. 

‘* BELINDA !”’ cries the voice of Sarah, suddenly strik- 
ing in, high and mirthful ; of Sarah, returned, hot and 
boastful, from her finished game. ‘‘Cheer up! I have 
some good news for you !”’ 

Belinda gives a great start. 

-  * Have you indeed ?”’she says hurriedly ; ‘‘so much 
the better for me.”’ 

‘*Mr. Staveley and Mr. Bellairs and Mr. ——’’ (she 
has not yet mastered the name of her third young 
friend, but audaciously mumbles something that is to 
stand for it), ‘‘and I have concocted a little junket for 
to-morrow. If it is not your birthday it ought to be! 
You are going to be taken on the river, and treated to 
cakes and ale at a pot-house, and towed back by moon- 
light. Come now, what do you say? Are you not 
grateful ?”’ 

Belinda laughs nervously. 

‘“*Grateful ! of course I am !”’ 

She has risen from her chair and begun to walk 
about upon the sward. Perhaps by changing her posi- 
tion she may the sooner be free of the heady fumes of 
this mandragora that she has been drinking; may the 
more easily shake off this divine drowsiness, that yet 
leads to death. 

‘Tt strikes me that you are not listening to a word I 


say,’”’ says Sarah, darting a dry look from one to the 
other of the culprits. 

‘““Not listening ?”? repeats Belinda, with a feverish 
gayety ; ‘“‘am I not? Judge for yourself whether I am 


listening! Iam to be taken on the river, and treated 
to cakes and ale, and towed home by moonlight ; come, 
now !” 

‘* Well, is it not a nice plan ? are you not grateful to 
us ?”’ cries Sarah, again appeased and jubliant. 

“Tt would be delightful!’ replies Mrs. Forth, still 
with that same factitious liveliness. ‘‘I should enjoy 
it of all things; I am so fond of the water, only—”’ 

She stops abruptly; her rebellious eye wandering to 
where Rivers—he, too, has risen—stands aloof, out in 
the cold; obviously uninvited, unincluded in the joyous 
programme. 

‘*Only Menander, I suppose,”’ says Sarah, making a 
face ; really, at his age, he ought to be able to shift for 
himself for one day.”’ 

‘*Tt is not Menander,”’ replies Belinda with embar- 
rassment ; ‘‘as it happens, I have a whole holiday to- 
morrow. Mr. Forth is going to London for the day, to 
take the chair at an archeological meeting.” 

“Only what, then?” looking at her with a point- 
blank directness that puts her out of countenance. 

‘*Only,”’ she says, and stops again, irresolute. 

Reason is pouring her cold douche over her, and ask- 
ing : ‘‘ Why should he be invited ? What sense would 
there be in it ? unreason rather, and madness. Has she 
not supped enough hemlock for one while? With how 
many dreary days and weeks of flat revolt and saltless 
labor will she already have to expiate this one drunken 
hour! Let this be the end! let this be the end !”’ 

‘Only nothing,” she says, with awkward gayety. 

‘*T wonder why you hesitated ?”’ asks Sarah inquisi- 
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tively. ‘‘I cannot fancy ever hesitating when there is 
any question of amusing one’s self. Do you not often 
go on the water ?” 

‘* Never; I am never asked ; you never ask me,” turn- 
ing with a sort of spurious coquetry to the enraptured 
young men. 

‘**'We should be only too delighted,” cries Bellairs ; 
he, by right of his one minute’s priority of introduction, 
having constituted himself spokesman and old acquaint- 
ance; ‘‘only we—we—were afraid, we—we—did not 
venture !”’ ‘ 

‘** You must venture for the future, then,” replies she 
with a flighty laugh. ‘‘You must take me often! I 
want to go! I want to enjoy myself!’ 

Her eye sparkles, and her cheek flames, as she speaks. 
Is it indeed the expectation of pleasure that has set them 
both so bravely alight ? She throws herself with such 
a fury of interest into all the details of the excursion, 
that she has hardly time or attention to spare for bid- 
ding good-bye to Rivers, who presently comes up to 
make his adieux. 

‘*Are you going ?”’ she asks indifferently. 
by.”’ 

As she speaks, she lays for one instant her hot dry 
hand in his cold one. She would have bidden even Bel- 
lairs good-by more warmly. None but herself knows 
the strength of the temptation that assails her to clutch 
that poor slighted hand before them all ; to lay it on her 
miserable heart ; to drown it in her tears, smother it with 
her kisses, and pay it any other tribute of extravagant 
passionate homage. 

Least of all does he suspect it, as he walks away, de- 
cently strangling his sick despair till he is out of sight. 
No sooner is he gone, and the need for defense ended, 
than she throws away her weapons. Her attention 
flags so obviously ; her manner relapses so patently from 
its short summer of animation into its normal frost, 
that it dawns at length upon the three boys’ intelligence 
that they are running a good chance of outstaying their 
welcome, and forfeiting the place that they flatter them- 
selves they have won in Mrs. Forth’s esteem. They 
take leave as precipitately as Sarah’s many last words, 
commands, espiégleries, jokes, will let them. She ac- 
companies them to the door; and Belinda, since it is 
more tolerable to move about than to sit still, accom- 
panies her. 

The sisters lean on the low iron gate, and the bland 
spring evening wraps her arms around them. 

Belinda has lifted her gloomy eyes to the laburnum 
gloriously pendent above her head. Which happy clus- 
ter was it that brushed against his hair last night in the 
starlight ? 

“He is not gone yet!” says Sarah, in that voice of 
shrewd, dry sense which would surprise the admirers of 
her butterfly phase, could they hear it. ‘‘ What is he 
hanging about for ?” 

She has desisted rather suddenly from her occupation 
of kissing her fingers to her three adorers, who, reluc- 
tant to lose one of her last glances, are backing down 
the road away from her. Belinda’s heart gives a bound. 
Not quite the end yet, then! She has done her best! 


** Good- 
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Her conscience is clear! but it is not quite the end yet, 
then! Can she be blamed because he still loiters near ? 

‘“T suppose the road is public property,” she says 
doggedly ; but her voice shakes, 

“You did not ask him to join us to-morrow, did 
you ?”’ asks Sarah, with dry rapidity. 

‘* Sage 

“‘ Ah!” (drawing a long breath) “that is right !”’ 

‘‘Tt would have been the merest civility to have in- 
vited him,’’ says Mrs. Forth sullenly. A frown less of 
ill-humor than of perplexed uneasiness has gathered on 
Miss Churchill’s satin brow. 

‘“‘It is no case of civility between you and him,” she 
says curtly. 

The flush on Belinda’s fagged face grows hotter. 

‘‘T am at a loss to understand what you mean,” she 
says angrily. 

‘‘T mean,”’ replies Sarah shrewdly, and enunciating 
with the greatest clearness, ‘‘ that discretion is the bet- 
ter part of valor—that is what I mean !”’ 

‘Thank you !” cries the other fiercely, and trembling 
like a leaf from head to foot. ‘‘ Thank you for us both 
for your good opinion of us |—Mr. Rivers !”” 

At the last two words she raises her voice into a 
call; but it is so unsteady and ill-modulated, and he is 
so comparatively distant, that one would hardly expect 
the sound to carry so far; but apparently it does, for 
he starts and looks uncertainly toward her, distrusting 
his own ears. 

Is it likely that she should have called him ? she—his 
high proud lady—after such a careless cruelty of good- 
by, too ! 

‘Mr. Rivers !”? she repeats, in a voice that is as un- 
steady as before, but louder. There can be no mistake 
this time. He can no longer distrust his good luck; 
and in one second, as if he could not obey her quickly 
enough, he is hurrying back. 

Sarah lifts her arms deliberately from the gate, and 
rubs them gently to remove the slight numbness pro- 
duced by contact with the cold iron. 

‘* Blessed are they who let well alone!’ she says, 
gently raising her shoulders, and turning toward the 
house. ‘‘1 have disqualified myself for that benedic- 
tion ; have I not, Pug ?”’ 

So saying, she disappears. Belinda would have liked 
to ask her to stay, but her pride forbids it. Long be- 
fore Rivers has reached her, she has repented of her 
perverse and devil-born impulse. Why has she called 
him? What has she to say to him when he comes ? 
For the first moment she says nothing. 

‘* You—you called me ?”’ he asks faltering, surprised 
at her silence and her look. 

‘**Did I?”’ she says, stammering; ‘‘ yes—of course I 
did! I—I—you leave Oxbridge to-morrow ?”’ 

‘Do I?” he answers blankly. 

Is this then what she has called him back for? To 
tell him that he must not venture iato her presence 
again ? 

“You must know your own plans best,’’ she says, 
with a forced laugh; ‘‘do you not leave Oxbridge to- 
morrow ?”? 

“There is no need that I should,” he answers diffi- 
dently ; ‘“‘I have a week’s holiday !”’ 

Her rebel pulses leap. A week! A whole week! 
She lifts her face, on which the sunset is mirrored, and 
looks toward the west. On what a couch of fiery 
damask roses, dying into daffodil, the sun is laying him- 
self down! What a treble sweetness the throstle is 
putting into his song as he addresses himself to his rest ! 

‘A week |’? she says aloud. 


‘* Does a week in two years seem to you such a long 
holiday ?”’ he asks, rather wounded by what sounds to 
him the cold wonder of her tone ; ‘‘ it need not be spent 
here if—”’ 

He stops abruptly. “‘Zf you do not wish it,’? would be 
the sentence’s natural ending; but so to conclude it 
would be to suppose an interest, with which he has no 
right nor any reason to credit the wife of Professor 
Forth in him and his affairs. 

She does not ask him how he had meant to finish his 
phrase. She does not finish it for him. She only stands 
staring, beneath the level penthouse of her milky hands, 
at the blinding sunset. What a curve her lifted elbow 
makes! From what a marvel of wrist and forearm 
does the lawny sleeve fall back ! 

‘*Is this what you called me for ?”’ he asks abruptly ; 
‘*to tell me that I am to go to-morrow ?”’ : 

For a minute she stands irresolute, still looking sun- 
ward ; her outward woman a lovely pattern of har- 
mony, grace and quiet ; her inward woman, ugly chaos 
and dark fight. Shall she say ‘‘Yes’”?? To say so 
would be to more than retrieve her late error. Dimly 
she feels that if she has one ray of sober reason left her, 
she will say ‘‘ Yes.’? She heaves a sigh, and lets fall 
her hands. Her lips have all but framed the fateful 
words, when: 

‘* Belinda ! Belinda !’? comes an old voice, calling im- 
peratively peevish from the house. 

A week! One poor week! Onlya week! What can 
one week matter? Her manner has suddenly changed. 

‘“*It is Mr. Forth !’’ she says hurriedly ; ‘‘ I called you 
back,’’ reddening like the western cloud-fleeces, and 
throwing a guilty look over her shoulder, ‘‘ to ask you 
whether, if you were not going to leave Oxbridge to- 
morrow, you—you would join our party on the water ?”’ 


CHAPTER VII. 

** Lieb Liebchen leg’s Handchen auf’s Herze mein 
Ach horst du wie’s pochet in’s Kammerlein 
Da hauset ein Zimmerman schlimm und arg 
Der zimmert mir einen Todten sarg.”’ 

‘*Er hammert und Klopfet bei Tag und bei nacht 
Er hat mich scon langst um den Schaf gebfracht 
Ach sputet euch Meister Zimmerman 
Damit Ich balde schlafen kann.” 

In other climes, a sunset of suave sublimity usually 
means that it will be followed by a sunrise as nobly fair. 
But in our free isle this is not the case. Even the 
weather will submit to no tyranny, but follows its own 
wild and freakish will. You may close your eyes upon 
a distant steady heaven of molten copper and speckless 
blue, and open them upon a soaked-blanket sky, half 
an inch above your head. 

During the many wakeful patches that vary the same- 
ness of her night, Belinda has full time to repent of her 
evening’s doings ; but not once does it occur to her that 
the weather may possibly intervene to prohibit the ex- 
cursion. Among all her half-sincere plans for evading 
the expedition, the alternative of a wet day has not 
once suggested itself; and when the morn comes, dim 
and sad, the poignancy of her disappointment at sight 
of the dripping bushes and filled flower-cups shows her 
how much of veracity there was in her projeets of 
abstinence. Now she will have to endure the pang of 
renunciation, without having enjoyed the merit of self- 
conquest. And yet it is a lovely rain, not harshly 
driving, nor rudely strewing the earth with a ravin of 
torn-off petals ; but gently stealing down from the cloud- 
roof overhead, softly thrusting itself between the blos- 
som-lips, feeding the juicy leaves, healthful, wealthful, 
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beneficent, yet execrated by two young eyes that are 
morosely watching it. It is execrated by two old ones 
also. The Professor tentatively throws out an idea as 
to the advisability of telegraphing to the Archzological 
Society his inability to preside over its deliberations. 

‘* But you are not sugar or salt !’’ cries Belinda impa- 
tiently, as she stands, a comforter thrown over her arm, 
and a mackintosh extended to receive her husband’s 
meagre person ; you will be in cabs and trains all day.”’ 

‘“*It is not always easy to secure a cab at a moment’s 
notice on a wet day!’’ replies he, demurring; ‘“‘as I 
have often explained to you, it is upon trifles that the 
laws of health depend; there may be delay enough to 
allow of my getting my feet thoroughly wet ; a circum- 
stance amply sufficient to throw a chill upon a liver 
already predisposed.”’ 

‘* But will you not be putting the Society to great in- 
convenience ? will not its members be very much disap- 
pointed ?”’ asks she, reddening consciously as she speaks. 

What is she saying ? What does she care whether 
they are disappointed or not ? To what depths of dis- 
ingenuousness has she—truthful as she has been hitherto 
counted her life long—already descended? But it may 
clear—it may clear ! 

‘*T might obviate the difficulty by taking an extra pair 
of socks in my pocket to change at the Club,” he says 
thoughtfully ; and then her spirits rise, for he extends 
his arms, not to take a parting embrace, but to insert 
them in the waterproof-sleeves which she, with wifely 
alacrity, holds ready to receive them. 

He is gone. That one main obstacle to her pleasure 
is at all events removed. If only it would clear! She 
is no longer half sincere with herself. No longer does 
she feign a desire to extricate herself from the entangle- 
ment into which she has plunged, nor a gratitude to 
Mother Nature for having come to her aid. Without 
asking why she wishes it, she has concentrated all her 
being upon the one mastering desire to see that cloud- 
curtain raise its trailing corners, transpierced and put 
to flight by such a sun as yesterday’s. 

‘*Tt does not look in the least like lifting !’’ she says, 
in a tone which she in vain tries to make sound care- 
less, to Sarah, as they enter the drawing-room after 
breakfast. ‘* Do you think that there is any chance of its 
lifting ?”’ 

‘* Not the slightest !’’ replies Sarah placidly. 

With that adaptability to circumstances which makes 
life to her one long feast, Miss Churchill has arranged 
herself for a wet day. A smal) fire—not unwelcome in 
the rain-chilled atmosphere—brightens the hearth ; and 
to it she has—for to her nothing is sacred—pulled up 
the Professor’s chair : that one of Mudie’s novels which, 
by its large type, wide margins, and plentitude of titled 
names, seems to promise the least strain upon the in- 
tellect, in her hand. 

‘*Who would have thought it yesterday ?”’ says Mrs. 
Forth, in a tone of mournful irritation, totally unable to 
follow her philosophic sister’s example, and fidgeting 
uneasily about the room. 

‘* Who indeed ?”’ rejoins Sarah equably. 

There is something in the indifferent content of her 
voice that jars upon Belinda’s mood. The dogs have 
taken their cue from Miss Churchill—Punch has got in- 
side the fender as if it were winter; the cat lies lazily 
stretched just outside the parrot’s cage ; and Polly, exas- 
perated by her air of calm security, is walking stealthily, 
head downward, along the side of his cage, and when 
he has got, as he thinks, within reach of her, is stretch- 
ing out first a vicious-hooked nose, and then a long, 
crooked gray hand, to make a grab at her whiskers. 


Sarah laughs. 

‘You were so anxious for it yesterday,”’ says Belinda, 
with an irrationally aggrieved accent. 

‘* Was I?” answers Sarah, yawning. ‘‘I am not the 
least anxious for it now ; I am thoroughly comfortable. 
thank God! Why do you not come near the fire? I 
have a hundred questions toask you ; we have the house 
all to ourselves—excuse”’ (parenthetically) ‘‘my reckon- 
ing that among our advantages—and I have scores of 
good things to tell you about Cannes and granny ; you 
used to be fond of grannyana !”” 

‘Tam not cold,’ replies Belinda, avoiding compli- 
ance by seating herself where she can at once command 
the window, and evade her sister’s eyes. ‘‘ Tellme them 
here.”’ 

** Well you must know,”’ begins Sarah, prudently ig- 
noring this ruse, and launching into her narrative, 
‘“*that some Poles had the apartment above ours at the 
hotel—their salon was over granny’s bedroom—and 
every night, at about ten o’clock, they began to dance 
sarabands, and cancans, and Highland schottisches, and 
the Lord knows what in it! You know how fond 
granny is of having her old head danced over when she 
is courting her beauty, sleep.”’ 

She pauses to see whether her hearer is listening; it 
is obvious that she is not, as for a moment or two she 
makes no comment, and then, becoming aware of the 
silence, breaks into a factitious laugh. ‘‘ Ha! ha!’ 

** What are you laughing at ?”’ asks Sarah sharply. 

‘*T had not come to the point yet.”’ 

The other stops, embarrassed. 

‘*Tt—it was very good even so far as you had gone,”’ 
she answers in confusion. 

‘*The end was better still,’? replies Miss Churchill 
shortly, taking up her book again ; ‘‘ but you shall never 
hear it !”’ 

** How ill-natured !”? cries Mrs. Forth, advancing 
eagerly toward the hearth, roused into alarm at her 
own self-betrayal ; ‘‘ and I—I was so much interested in 
it. I should like you to begin it all over again.”’ 

But Sarah isinexorable. Presently Belinda desists 
from her importunities, and not daring to return to the 
window, also takes up a book, occasionally from behind 
its shelter throwing a desperate eye on the weather. 

It is a hopeless wet day. Once or twice, indeed, there 
has been a tantalizing thinning of, and movement 
among, the vapors ; but it has ended only in a more 
resolute, inflexible fastening upon the earth. Eleven— 
that hour of clearing—has come and gone, and brought 
no clearing with it. After all, she might as well have 
done her plain duty, and sent him away. In that case 
she would at least have had the throbs of an approving 
conscience to keep her up. And what, pray, hasshe now ? 

The forenoon is gone; luncheon is over; they are 
again in the drawing-room. The novel has long ago 
dropped from Sarah’s fingers, and she has slidden into a 
warm, infantile slumber. The door-bell, loudly jang- 
ling, wakes her with a jump. 

“Tt is those hateful boys!’’ she cries petulantly, start- 
ing up. ‘‘Am I never to have any peace from them? 
and I was in such a beautiful sleep !”’ 

One glance at her sister’s face—that sister who has 
obviously not shared her slumbers; whose watch has 
been at length rewarded, though by no brightening of 
the material sky—tells her whois among ‘‘ those hateful 
boys.’’ Perhaps this fact adds a new tinge of ill humor 
to her tone, as she advances, childishly rubbing her 
drowsy eyes with her knuckles, to meet her admirers. 

** You woke me!’ she says, pouting. ‘‘ I was in such 
a beautiful sleep |” ; 
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This speech is not calculated to reassure three timid 
young gentlemen, who have already been questioning 
the wisdom of their own procedure, and doubtfully dis- 
cussing among themselves the probabilities as to the 
mood, whether of summer warmth or December ice, 
that they will find their hostess in, Upon Sarah, at 
least, they had counted to stand by them. But aid from 
an unexpected quarter comes to them. 

‘‘ Never mind her !”’ says Belinda, with a young and 
radiant smile of welcome and reassurance. ‘‘ What 
business has she to be asleep? A wet day? Yes, it is 
a wet day; but what delicious warm rain! how much 
good it will do to the country ! the farmers are crying out 
for rain ! 

This is the way in which she now regards the lately- 
execrated downpour. Is he not here? and whether in 
sunny boat on flashing river, gathering fritillaries in the 
water-meadows, or in little rain-darkened early-English 
drawing-room, is it not now all one to her ? 

** Vivre ensemble d’abord, 
C’est le bien nécessaire et: réel, 
Aprés on peut choisir au hasard 

Ou la terre ou le ciel.” 


‘*T hope you will forgive our calling so early,’’ says 
Bellairs, a little relieved, but still not very comfortable 
in his spirits; ‘‘we—we wanted to know what you 
thought about the river.”’ 

‘About the river!’ cries Sarah, still cross and sleepy, 
casting a sarcastic glance, first at the weather, and then 
at the young man ; “are we frogs, or young ducks ?”’ 

He looks so silly, that Miss Churchill laughs, her 
good-humor at once restored. 

‘* Now that you are here, you may as well stay,”’ she 
says, in a thoroughly wide-awake voice; ‘‘may they 
not, Belinda? If we depend upon the charms of con- 
versation, I shall be asleep again in ten minutes; why 
should we not play games ?”’ 

‘* Why not ?’”’ responds Belinda readily. 

Her cheeks are pink, and her eyes dancing. There is 
no pastime, however wildly, childishly hilarious, for 
which she is not in tune. 

‘*Shouting Proverbs!’ suggests Sarah joyously. 
‘‘Not know Shouting Proverbs ?’’ (with a reproving 
look at Staveley, who has murmured this objection). 
‘Why, everybody shouts, and one guesses !”’ (in lucid 
explanation). ‘‘ It makes a tremendous noise; I donot 
know that it has any other merit.” 

‘The neighbors would indict us for a nuisance,’’ says 
Belinda gayly, shaking her head. ‘‘ Russian Scandal ?”’ 

‘*It does not make noise enough,” says Sarah; ‘‘it 
is nothing but whispering ; we will have no whispering,” 
(rather curtly, and with an almost imperceptible glance 
toward Rivers, in application of the warning). 

‘* Hare and Hounds is not a bad game in a house,”’ 
says Mr. De Lisle, in a small, shy voice. ‘‘ We played 
Hare and Hounds at a house I was staying at the other 
day ; we ran all through every room, from attic to cel- 
lar ; it was great fun !” 

‘* Your friend evidently did not keep a mother-in-law 
out of repair up stairs,’ replies Sarah, dismissing at 
once, though with leniency, this not very bright sugges- 
re ‘‘we do. What does the company say to Post, 
eh ?” 

The company, who are one and all in the mood for 
riotous jollity in any form, hail the proposal with one- 
voiced effusion ; and it is on the point of being carried 
into execution when Miss Churchill suggests an im- 
provement upon it. 

‘““Why not dance ? dancing is better than any games ! 
Surely some once can play, or even whistle a tune, or 
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set the musical-box tinkling out its one waltz, Room? 
plenty of room! too much room! Wheel all the furni- 
ture out into the passage !”’ 

No sooner said than done. Away trundles the early 
English suite of rush-bottomed chairs; away the Pro- 
fessor’s sacred fauteuil! away Belinda’s work-table! 
everything but the piano and the music-stool, to which 
little De Lisle, having weakly admitted that he can 
play a little dance-music, is at once ruthlessly nailed. 

The rain patters, snow-soft outside. The valse strikes 
up. There is a moment’s hesitation. Bellairs and 
Staveley, generously unwilling to steal a march upon 
each other, hang back ; but Sarah settles the point by 
frisking up to the one nearest to her—it is all one to her 
with which she dances ; it happens to be Bellairs, and 
she swoops away with him smooth and sure asa swallow 
darting down upon a moth. Without a word exchanged 
between them, Belinda finds herself in Rivers’ arms. 
The rain plash-plashes upoh the open window’s sill. 
How long it is sinee she has danced! How madly ex- 
hilarating are motion and measure! Is it in heaven or 
upon earth that that lame waltz is being strummed ? 
After a turn or two he feels her light and buoyant body 
grow heavy in his embrace. 

‘* Stop !”’ she says dizzily ; ‘‘ the room goes round.”’ 

He obeys at once ; and fearing lest she may fall, keeps 
for one moment his arm around her. 

“It is so long since I danced,”’ she says, lifting one 
white hand to her giddy eyes; ‘‘so long! so long! not 
since—”’ 

She breaks off. 

‘* Not since your—”’ 

He also breaks off. But she is none the less firmly 
and irrevocably wed because of his inability to say 
** your marriage.”’ 

‘* Not since long before then,’’ rejoins she, hurriedly 
interrupting, with a nervous dread lest he may com- 
plete the phrase ; ‘‘ not since—Dresden.”’ 

‘* But we never danced in—Dresden,”’’ he says, making 
the same slight pause as she had done before the name 
of the, to them, sacred city. 

‘* You did not, perhaps,’’ she answers with a charm- 
ing saucy smile—for under the unwonted joyous excite- 
ment, her spirits are towering perilously high—“‘ but J 
did. Some Gardereiters came in one evening, and I took 
a turn with two of them; it was before your day.” 

Distant as is the epoch alluded to, and satisfactorily 
as he had been persuaded at the time by ocular evidence 
of the reciprocal indifference of Belinda and the Saxon 
officers, he cannot avoid a feeling of biting jealousy and 
offense against those innocent and, both in time and 
space, far-off German valseurs. 

‘* At least it is my day now,” he says with emphasis ; 
and she offering no contradiction, away they float into 
their trance again. 

The valse ends ; the patient De Lisle begins to ham- 
mer out a galop. They must part; for Bellairs, em- 
boldened thereto by Sarah’s warm approbation, is 
inviting Belinda, and she dare not refuse. Rivers 
dances with Miss Churchill. Why need he? Why 
need he dance at all? Why, above all, need he throw 
such spirit and animation into his dancing. He looks 
as if he were enjoying himself as much as Sarah. Stave- 
ley, after having vainly endeavored to educate Pug into 
a partner (Pug, on unwilling hind legs, and with tail 
abjectly tucked in, perhaps in the laudable intention of 
giving herself a more human air), galops bravely by 
himself. The galop ends. The musician, bringing out 
of his treasures things new and old, treats them toa 
venerable polka. 
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Once more he and she are together; and in what a 
different spirit her light feet now move! Bellairs had 
found her but a disappointing partner ; inert, and often 
begging to be allowed to stop and take breath. In 
Rivers’ arms, her life’s tides are running at their high- 
est. It is Staveley’s turn to be Sarah’s danseur, and 
Bellairs, emulating his friend’s former example, polks 
alone. But not altogether with his friend’s success. 
For Punch, inspired by a scientific curiosity to investi- 
gate the strange phenomena that have appeared on his 
horizon, unhappily runs between his legs, and brings 
him to the earth with some clamor. The player stops: 
the dancers pause. 

‘* We have had enough of this,’’ says Sarah, drawing 
her sister into the window for an aside, and speaking with 
some brusqueness ; ‘‘it is not fair upon that poor boy ”’ 
(indicating De Lisle); ‘‘he is getting cross, though he 
tries not to show it. As I have not three legs and arms 
like the Isle of Man, I cannot dance with them all at 
once, and you are not much help! Let us try some- 
thing else.”’ 

‘¢ By all means,” answers Belinda hurriedly, shrink- 
ing away from the reproach that her conscience tells 
her she so richly deserves; ‘‘anything! whatever you 
please !”” 

‘The ball is ended,’’ says Sarah authoritatively, re- 
turning to the young men, and clapping her hands to 
enforce silence ; ‘‘ but if the company pleases it will be 
immediately followed by some athletic sports. What 


does every one say to a game of Blind Man’s Buff?” 
This second proposal is received with an enthusiasm 
as much hotter than the former as may be expected 
from the universal loosening of the bonds of shyness 
and conventionality which has taken place since that 


former one was first made. 

Sarah at once volunteers to be blindfolded ; and in 
two minutes she is established in the middle of the little 
room, a Liberty silk handkerchief tied over her jovial 
eyes, and her hands outstretched in futile blind groping 
and grabbing. 

The rest of the party, in the most approved fashion, 
pull her gown, tweak her hair, nip her sleeve; but not 
for long. With one well-directed lunge—so well directed 
as to rouse an instant loud cry of dishonesty—she has 


pounced upon Bellairs, who in his turn is blindfolded— 
is in his turn tweaked and nipped—and in his turn 
catches Rivers ; Rivers catches Belinda. 

The fun waxes fast and furious. They have raised 
every grain of dust latent in the carpet ; Punch is cheer- 
ing them on by volleys of delighted short barks, while 
Pug sits wretchedly in a corner with her face to the 
wall. 

Most madly mirthful of all—most intemperately gay, 
out-Heroding Herod, outdoing Sarah in her wildest 
mood, with splendid poppy-cheeks and lightening eyes, 
is Mrs. Forth. She has been old so long—so long! 
She is making yp the arrears of her lost youth. 

The clamor is at its loudest. Scarcely less blowzed— 
bawling scarcely less noisily than were the Primrose 
family in neighbor Flamborough’s kitchen, when an- 
nihilated by the entrance of Lady Blarney and Miss 
Caroline Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs, is the society 
gathered on that wet May afternoon in Professor 
Forth’s decent drawing-room. 

Belinda, caught for the second time, stands blind- 
folded in the middle of the room, while shouts of up- 
roarious laughter greet her vain efforts to gain hold of 
any of the assailants who lustily beset her. All of a sud- 
den, in one instant, there is silence. The pushing, and 
jostling, and nipping have altogether ceased. Without 
any attempt at resistance some one is in her clasp. 

“‘T have got you!’’ cries she, in a voice of jubilant 
triumph ; ‘‘ who are you?”’ and so tears the bandage 
from her eyes. 

It is indeed true that she is grasping Rivers’ coat- 
sleeve in indisputable conquest: but, at the moment 
that she verifies this fact, the cause of his having fallen 
so easy a prey—the cause of the instantaneous and en- 
tire muteness that has fallen upon the so boisterous 
little assemblage, breaks in horror upon her stunned 
eyes. 

The door is half open, and through it Professor Forth 
is looking, with an expression hard to qualify upon his 
face, at the entertainment got up with such spirit and 
success in his absence. Not for long, however. Ina 
moment he has softly closed the door and withdrawn. 
For several moments they stand staring at cach other 
speechless and aghast. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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O LovE that all my being warms ! 

O love that shields my life from storms ! 
O love that every impulse wills, 

And every flitting fancy fills ! 

O love that shines through all my dreams 
Like starlight through the summer streams ; 
That thrills with melody my days, 

And rounds all discord into praise !— 

I lean my face upon thy breast 

As bends my noon-ray to the west, 

And calmly, in my open boat, 

I floating sing and singing float. 


I wait no more by wayside lakes, 

To dally with the reeds and brakes ; 
Behind me fade the mountain snows, 
And in my face the June wind blows; 
While strong and wide the currents sweep 
Toward the ever-calling deep. 

O love that rocks me in its arms, 

And makes me brave amidst alarms! 

I know not where thy stream may lead— 
Through rocky pass or flowery mead— 

I only feel that I am blest; 


I only know I am at rest. James G. CLARK. 





THE HOUSEHOLD—MRS. BLOSSOM’S VIEWS ON RED FLANNEL. 


‘“‘THE time has come! I knew it would, and that I 
should have to ‘free my mind;’ for what a shame it is 
to spend days and days, and not a particle of skin left on 
a single knuckle, and your back just one solid ache, and, 
after all, not one solitary thing that means six months’ 
comfort or use! Of course you are wondering what it is 
this time, and why I don’t begin with some definite state- 
ment, as you urged me to do in your last letter. Wasita 
quotation or your own unadulterated wisdom ?—‘ Learn to 
detect your thought.’ I meditated on it, and read over a 
page or two of the journal to see if there was a thought 
anywhere that could be detected. Not the shadow of one, 
and my own opinion is that the average woman—or man, 
either—doesn’t have thoughts. We have impressions and 
fancies and sudden evolutions from the rag-bags we call 
our brains, and we knit our strips of the bits as they come, 
just like those new rag-rugs, and are thankful if it turns 
out to be a harmonious muddle of colors, or even some- 
thing less definite than color—a series of neutral shadings, 
with a bright point here and there. And that reminds me 
that I have a word soon to say about this unhappy ‘ave- 
rage woman,’ that I have read about till I long to empty 
every inkstand and give writer’s paralysis—temporary, of 
course—to every hand that drives a pen against her. 

‘“‘In the meantime, I am tormented over the delusion 
bound up in red flannel.’ It isn’t the fault of the flannel, 
of course, but the fault of the user, red flannel in its place 
being eminently cheerful in its character and tendencies, 
and calculated, as a fact, to increase family happiness; 
but when it comes to a whole parlor in red flannel, should 
not one rise up? It was Milly Smith’s economy. Poor 
Milly ! She wanted that parlor to be cheeyful, and she had 
such a mere speck of money. She had been wonderfully 
sensible all through. Charley is only a book-keeper at 
present, though with more than a hint of a partnership 
by-and-by, and they married on only this salary and 
Milly’s little savings as a school-teacher—a Philadelphia 
school-teacher at that—the worst-paid class in the whole 
community. But she lived at home, and so did manage 
to lay by a little, and Grandmother Robinson gave her 
two hundred for house-linen and china, and ordered her 
to get only the best. Milly said that she meant her bed- 
rooms to hold the best beds that could be had for money, 
for a third or more of one’s life went in sleeping, and she 
had lain awake on mean beds—with lumps and inequalities 
end general unpleasantness—all she ever meant to. She 
bought wire mattresses and the best hair mattresses and 
thick, soft blankets for her room and the spare-room. 
Perfectly plain bedsteads, but fitted up with positive lux- 
ury, though I don’t know that pure comfort ought to be 
put under that head. She had small hair pillows instead 
of bolsters, and fluffy, comfortable feather ones, but not 
too big to sleep on. 

‘* As for towels and every other bit of house-linen, they 
were all perfect and in riotous quantities. Her kitchen 
and dining-room were simple, buteverything so thoroughly 
nice and substantial; but when it came to the parlor— 
there was a problem. Charley had his big arm-chair and 
desk and carpet, and she a bent-wood rocker; and before 
she had planned just what to do for the room, an oppor- 
tunity came to buy two choice engravings at a fabulously 
low price, and she had done it on the spot, and one hung 
over the mantel, and the other—the Sistine Madonna 
—over the desk, and glorified the whole room. But— 
there wasn’t a chair for a guest, nor a sofa, nor a table, 
and only ten dollars left; and they laughed, and then 
Milly half cried, and said she was an idiot, and might 
have squeezed a little out of Grandmother Robinson’s 
money ; and it ended as you will see. 

‘*Milly bought two soap-boxes, and had a carpenter make 


a long box, six feet long and two and a half wide. Then 
she bought a cheap single mattress and quantities of dark 
red flannel, some cheese-cloth and yellow floss. The 
cheese-cloth she made into full curtains, with broad flan- 
nel bands, feather-stitched on with yellow floss. She had 
a pair of second-hand poles and rings, and hung the cur- 
tains on these. Then she covered the mattress with red 
flannel, tufted it all over like any upholsterer, and tacked 
it all down to the box, and puffed some more below it, 
ending with a narrow fringe, and the general effect was 
very nice. She covered her soap-boxes with cotton-cloth, 
stuffed the tops full of excelsior, and covered flannel over 
them to match the sofa, and ended with a flannel cover 
for a second-hand stained-pine table, bought for a dollar. 

“The general effect was all right—in fact, very pretty in- 
deed; but the minute you sat down on the sofa, if you 
moved at all, the flannel parted from the tacks; and so 
with the ottomans. A stout, cheap cretonne, sewed to the 
mattress itself, and then finished with a frill, not tacked 
on, but sewed, would have been a thousand times more 
practical. Added to this, the flannel wore on all the 
edges almost immediately, and there was nothing for it 
but to patch. As to the curtains, if she had feather- 
stitched her bands separately, and just run them lightly 
on the cheese-cloth, there would have been no trouble 
when the time for washing came, for they would have 
ripped off in two minutes and been ready to put on again. 
As it happened, the windows were left open in a sudden 
driving storm, and the curtains drenched so that they had 
to be done up at once, and all the work was lost. 

‘‘What better would I have done? Waited, ma’am. A 
chair could have been brought in from the dining-room 
for a guest, and ina month or two enough saved and added 
to the ten dollars to buy a simple, cretonne-covered 
lounge. A make-shift, discourse as one may about the 
easiness of getting up cheap furniture, is sure to end.as a 
nuisance. And I would never ‘skinch ’—oh, that invalu- 
able Jersey word !—on bed-rooms or other essentials for 
the sake of a parlor. Beguiled by Milly, somebody else 
experimented in red flannel, with the same results. And 
now I want you to urge the merits of cotton over any 
cheap wool, and implore all your constituents never, 
never, to be imposed upon by red flannels, or any cheap 
and worthless colored woolen stuff.” 


A FAMILY DINNER. 
Chicken Soup. 
Scalloped Chicken. 


Salsify Fritters. Boiled Potatoes. 
Stewed Tomato, with Onion. 
Spanish Cream. 

Tea or Coffee. 

CuiIcKEN Soup.—This can be made from the liquor in which 
a chicken has been boiled, but the present form is simply a use 
of all the bones and scraps left from a pair of roasted chickens 
which have done duty at least once. Break up the bones and 
add to them any bits or bones of roast meat or chops that may 
be on hand. Put them all over the fire with three quarts of 
water and a tablespoonful of salt, cutting off all bits of solid 
meat from the fowl: and setting them aside with the dressing. 
Boil three hours. One hour before the soup is to be used strain 
it and return tothe fire. Add two tablespoonfuls of washed 
rice, half an onion minced fine and a stalk of celery or teaspoon- 
ful of celery salt. If boiled away too much, add water enough 
to make two quarts when ready for the table. A teacupful of 
milk is an improvement, allowed to boil with it for five minutes. 
Serve with toasted crackers. 

SCALLOPED CHICKEN.—Take one cupful of the boiling soup 
and pour it slowly on one spoonful of butter and one heaping 
one of flour, which have been beaten together to a cream and 
seasoned with a quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper and half an 
one of salt. Cut the chicken into very small bits or ~~ as 
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preferred, with the dressing, and stir into the boiling sauce. 
Butter a pudding dish, and put in it a layer of bread-crumbs 
and one of the chicken, filling the dish in this way, and ending 
with a thick layer of crumbs, which must be dotted with bits of 
butter. Cover with a plate and bake twenty minutes, then re- 
move it and brown. 

Sautsiry FrittERS.—Scrape the salsify, and drop into cold 
water, as it darkens on exposure to air. Boil till tender in 
well-salted water about one hour, and mash while hot. Toa 
dozen of the roots add two tablespoonfuls of milk, one of flour 
and two well-beaten eggs. Drop in spoonfuls into boiling fat, 
and fry a bright brown. 

Bo1LeD PoTaTogs.—As in No. 1 of THE CONTINENT. 

STEWED ToMATO, WITH ONION.—One can of tomato, one 
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onion minced fine and slightly browned in a little butter, one 
teaspoonful of salt, one of sugar and a saltspoonful of pepper. 
Stew all together slowly for one hour. Thicken, if liked, with 
two rolled crackers or half a teacupful of bread-crumbs. 

SpanisH CREAM.—One quart of milk, one cup of sugar, one 
package of gelatine, half a teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful 
of vanilla, yolks of four eggs. Soak the gelatine ten minutes in 
half a cup of cold water. Boil the milk and add the gelatine 
and other ingredients. At the last stir in the yolks, which must 
be beaten to a cream, and pour into moulds to harden. Use the 
whites for cake or meringues. They are sometimes beaten stiff 
and stirred in at the last; but the cream is better when made 
with only the yolks. 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 





NATURE’S BOARD OF HEALTH. 


In Nature’s housekeeping the odds and ends are always 
utilized. Although she sets forth feasts for her creatures 
without stint, she permits nothing to be wasted. She 
converts her heaps of vegetable rubbish into hotbeds for 
other forms of plant life. A wonderfully varied vegeta- 
tion springs from the fallen tree and fattens upon its 
mouldering trunk. She practices a similar economy in 
the management of the other branch of the organic world. 
Animal refuse is not only removed and the evils resulting 
from its presence obliterated, but every scrap is made 
available for building up the living tissues of other animals. 

‘*What becomes of all the dead birds?’ is a common 
query. What, indeed, becomes of all the dead animals of 
every kind? It is very necessary that some disposition be 
made of them. Their lifeless remains could not be al- 
lowed to fester in the sun and taint the air we breathe. 
Nature, in order to get rid of such substance, has adapted 
some members of the different classes of animals to act as 
scavengers in her domain, and while she is making them 
useful as such, she is, at the same time, providing them 
with suitable food. This natural Health Commission is 
one which, in the efficiency of workings, is worthy the 
imitation of more pretentious bodies under that name. 
Its success is due to the individual efforts of the members. 
Each one of them is heart and soul, so to speak—aye, 
tooth and nail—in the work of the ‘‘ board.’’? When there 
is business to be done he constitutes himself a quorum 
and enters upon the work with the greatest zest. 

Foremost among four-footed scavengers rank the hy- 
enas of Asia and Africa, famous for preferring their food 
at ‘‘second hand.’’ An allied animal, the aard wolf of 
South Africa, performs the same good work for the plains 
in which it lives. The dog-like jackals, which have about 
the same distribution as the hyenas, resort to the native 
villages at nightfall and clean the streets of all garbage. 

In the vast pampas of South America we find the mail- 
clad armadillos performing their share of the great work, 
which is the removal of the horses and cattle which perish 
in great numbers during the long drouths. Seventeen 
species are found between Texas and Sierra del Fuego. 

Nature’s ‘Sanitary Commission’’ has very efficient 
officers in the persons of the gray wolves and coyotes of 
our own broad prairies. They clear away the refuse of 
numberless camps, and the remains of buffaloes and other 
animals that die from various causes, and which, but for 
them, would fill the air of heaven with deadliest poison. 
They devour great numbers of dead salmon, which line 
the shores of Columbia River at certain seasons of the year. 

The California vultures (Pseudogryphus Californicus), in 
company with many other species of birds, join the wolves 
in these icthyophagous banquets. 

The crocodiles of the Ganges are a blessing to that 
sacred stream. Their ever-ready jaws engulf everything 


adverse to the purity of the water. If perchance any de- 
caying bodies eseape the vigilant crocodiles, and are carried 
out to sea, they become the prey of ravenous sharks, the 
scavengers of all oceans. Crocodilia of one kind or an- 
other are found in all warm countries of the world. 

The feathered carrion-feeders render inestimable service 
to man from the readiness with which they approach his 
habitations, and the greed they manifest for offal. Vul- 
tures are the chief bird-scavengers, and are distributed 
over all the habitable globe, except Australia. In many 
tropical countries they dwell unmolested in cities and 
towns, living on intimate terms with the inhabitants, and 
sharing with the dogs the garbage of the streets. This 
is notoriously the case with the turkey-buzzards and 
black vultures, or carrion-crows, in the southern cities 
of the United States. Their accommodating appetites 
leave the health officer little cause for exertion. 

The adjutant or gigantic stork (Septoptilus argala) is the 
veritable scavenger of Calcutta and other Indian towns. 
Being protected by law, it stalks in a familiar way about the 
streets, and renders in return most valuable sanitary service. 

Insignificant as the scavenging of insects may appear in 
comparison with that accomplished by large animals, the 
aggregation of their work far outweighs that of all others. 
Let those who would know the physical uses of flies, mos- 
quitoes and other pestiferous creatures of this class, learn 
from their mode of life how greatly they contribute toward 
restoring natural equilibrium. Insects are clearly bene- 
ficial in other ways than as scavengers, but their work as 
such only can be mentioned here. Flies of different 
kinds resort to a carcass as soon as it is exposed to their 
attacks and deposit thousands—yes, millions—of eggs, 
which, in a few hours, produce the well-known white 
larve, or ‘‘maggots.’’ Who has not seen myriads of 
them? May not flies exist chiefly for the sake of the 
benefits resulting from their larval state? From the im- 
mense number of maggots produced by a single flesh fly, 
perhaps twenty thousand, Linneus estimated that three 
of them could devour a horse as quickly as could a lion. 
‘‘Tres musce consumunt cadaver equi zque cito ac leo,”’ 
as runs his ‘‘dog-Latin.”’ 

Mosquitoes are scavengers of almost equal rank with the 
flies, but their larve develop in stagnant pools and mias- 
matic marshes instead of corrupted animal matter. Thou- 
sands of them may be seen in the rain-barrel under the 
gutter-spout. A practical demonstration of the scavenging 
of beetles may be had in’summer time without far seeking. 
From the apparently insignificant labors of such humble 
creatures, Nature rolls up an astonishing aggregate. Her 
**house-cleaning ’’ is a work of no common proportions. 
Her workers, big and little, are everywhere present—on 
mountain and plain, in forest and stream—aye, in very 
ocean depths. E. D. 8. 














WE begin this week the publication of ‘‘A Missis- 
sippi Martyr,” a bright little serial that gives a charming 
view of two phases of Southern life, which are but little 
appreciated at the North, to wit: its domesticity and its 
humor. The protracted struggle of the anti-slavery era, 
followed by the period of war and the succeeding period 
of scarcely less intense hostility, have prevented the people 
of the North from obtaining anything like a correct view 
of the real domestic life of the Southern plantation. The 
conventional planter of the ante-bellum era was a care- 
less, boastful, swaggering tyrant; his wife and daughters 
equally careless in regard to the home-life, its comforts 
and economies, as he of the administration of his boundless 
acres. Both ideas were almost equally incorrect. The 
Southern planter, as a rule, was a careful administrator of 
his estate ; notin the same snug and tidy manner of which 
the Northern farmer boasts—he did not work and fuss and 
worry over all the details of farm management as much as 
his compeer of the North, nor was his sense of fitness out- 
raged by a lack of completeness and order which would 
have driven the farmer of the Middle States into an insane 
asylum. There was a sort of laxity about his methods 
which it was hard for the Northern man to distinguish from 
slothfulness. Yet he watched with care the development of 
the crops, the progress of his work, and was no doubt a bet- 
ter director of labor than could generally be found upon the 
Northern farm. With ignorant labor and crude machinery 
he achieved good results. Very few Northern farmers 
who have attempted to compete with him since the war 
have found any material advantage on their side. It is 
especially with regard to the domestic life of the South, 
however, that false ideas prevailed at the North. The 
planter’s family has always been creditéd with hospitality 
of a lavish, careless kind, but a very small proportion of 
the people of the North have ever supposed that the plan- 
ter’s wife was very generally a Martha of the most anxious 
and troubled variety. The difference of method betwixt the 
Northern and the Southern housekeeper has been so great 
that the former has very often been inclined to elevate a 
dainty nose in scorn of any professed acquirements of the 
latter. So too the hurly-burly of our Northern life; its 
sharp competition and the constant influx of the outside 
world have been such as to predispose us to under-estimate 
the charming domesticity of the Southern home. It is not 
often as strictly ordered nor administered with that anx- 
iety with regard to detail that characterizes the Northern 
household, yet there is rarely to be found a more faithful 
purveyor of comforts than the mistress of a Southern plan- 
tation. The very isolation of plantation life ; the rarity of 
strangers’ visits and the care with which even the most dis- 
tant family ties are remembered and acknowledged in that 
section, all tended to make the domestic life of the better 
class of the South very charming and delightful. The 
picture of the Dickisons, which is given in this number, 
is one which every person Who has studied Southern life 
from the inside will at once recognize and appreciate. The 
good housewife who could not endure the baker’s bread 
of the city, and put her leaves to rise in the back parlor 
because the fire was out in the kitchen, and with infinite 
dignity took to herself the blame of her own humiliation, 








is just as real and no less charming than the pretty, accom. 
plished daughters, who took advantage of the overflow to 
persuade the tender-hearted but impulsive father to give 
then a taste of city life. We heartily commend ‘A Mis- 
sissippi Martyr’’ to the attention of all those who are capa- 
ble of appreciating these pleasant phases of a life whose 
harsher sides the logic of events has made much more 
familiar to the Northern reader. 


* 
* 


Ir is a strange retribution that has fallen upon Carlyle 
since his death. Hidden in a cloud of personal obscurity 
during his life, he thundered against fraud and shams, 
cursing, in a strange jargon, all of his living fellow-men, 
and professing to find virtue and truth and honesty only 
in the dead. He claimed to be the especial champion of 
the true, the beautiful and the strong. Pettiness, mean- 
ness and hypocrisy were his especial objects of attack. 
He yearned unceasingly for an exalted manhood, of which 
he would have us believe that the world had no perfect. 
type, unless, led by necessary inference, it should look for 
it in the life of the hermit philosopher himself. The world 
did look there, as he had invited it to do, and when it had 
looked, by the aid of the coarse, unconscious egotism of 
his own memoirs, and then through the disenchanted sin- 
cerity that appears on every page of his wife’s letters— 
when it saw that the crusader against shams was at heart 
the most miserable of shams—then it not only tore him 
from the lofty pedestal to which he had climbed, but 
mocked at a life full of labor and power, indeed, but 
full, also, of false pretense and cowardice. Now Mrs. 
Oliphant, and a considerable following of those who pre- 
fer their idol to the truth, cry out against Mr. Froude for 
having lifted the veil and showed us Carlyle, the man. 
‘<Tf the masses knew all that we know, what would become 
of our religion?’’ said the priest of Isis. Whether the 
worship that requires that its object should be veiled from 
the vulgar gaze is worth preserving or not is the question 
which should be answered before Mr. Froude is praised 
or blamed. The man who assumed to denounce and 
scourge others cannot complain that his own shortcom- 
ings are not treated with lenity. The priest whose con- 
duct degrades his call has no ground on which to plead 
for pity. Carlyle was a ruthless, merciless judge of other 
men. No excuse, no frailty, no repentance availed to 
make him stay his hand. He hunted for the mean, the 
base, the despicable in every nature, and held it up to 
scorn and ridicule without pity or hesitation. It is a sad 
but just retribution that exposes him now to a like treat- 
ment at the hands of those he scourged. 


* 
* & 


In venturing the assertion in our last number that an 
earnest and intelligent expression of American opinion 
would be far more efficient in remedying the evils of Ire- 
land than wholesale denunciation or dynamite plottings, 
we hardly expected our words to receive such swift con- 
firmation as is afforded by the remarks of the London 
Times on the brief speech of General Grant with reference 
to the subject. The ‘‘Thunderer’’ demands somewhat 
querulously that the American people should ee 
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that misgovernment in Ireland is a thing of the past, and 
that the clear purpose and intent of the English Govern- 
ment now is to remedy with all possible despatch the 
resultant evils. 

That there is a distinct and praiseworthy intent to 
better the condition of Ireland on the part of the Gov- 
ernment and the people of Great Britain, there can be 
no reasonable doubt. That there is an almost universal 
conviction that speedy and radical relief must be admin- 
istered, there is abundant evidence. That Mr. Glad- 
stone is one of the noblest and ablest statesmen the world 
has produced—a man of most admirable temper and of 
the highest conscience—must be apparent to all who 
regard the course he has pursued without the bias of 
prejudice. That he is willing to do more than any Eng- 
lish statesman ever did before, the Land Act of itself 
furnishes the most ample testimony. That the task which 
lies before him is one of the most difficult and delicate 
that any ruler ever faced, any one who will study the con- 
dition of England as affected by the evils which have cul- 
minated in Ireland cannot hesitate to admit. At the 
same time, when a nation boasting of its prosperity, ever 
mindful of its power and dignity, can find no better 
method of remedying the evils that afflict a portion of its 
people than ‘‘assisting’’ its pauper peasantry to emi- 
grate to another country, it is yet too soon to declare that 
misgovernment is a thing of the past. If England can 
find nothing better for Ireland to do than to furnish five 
thousand ‘‘ assisted ’? emigrants a month for the American 
people to feed and clothe and offer the chances of work 
and shelter and self-support, it had better stop prating 
about good intentions for a while, and try good works in- 
stead. Any country is a victim of misgovernment where, 
after three years of constant agitation, no remedy can be 
found for starvation better than expatriation. There is 
no sufficient ground for the claim that the soil of Ireland 
will not support its present population. The only question 
is how its productive character shall be utilized for the 
support of its people. That question the British Govern- 
ment is called upon to solve, and must solve, before it can 
honestly claim that misgovernment is a thing of the past. 

Pal 

THERE is hardly to be found in history a more contempt- 
ible and humiliating acknowledgment than that which a 
member of the British Government made in the House of 
Commons a few days ago. In reply to an interpellation in 
regard to the protest of the Governor of Massachusetts 
against the shipment of ‘‘assisted’’ Irish paupers to that 
state, it was said that ‘‘the government had carefully 
attended to securing a due proportion of productive and 
non-productive persons among the ‘assisted’ emigrants.” 
The statement itself is a confession of the most puerile and 
contemptible incapacity. The English Government, with 
all its boasted wealth and power and dignity, does not 
deny that it has shipped helpless and unproductive pau- 
pers to another country ; that it has tried to shift the bur- 
den of its own mismanagement upon American shoulders ; 
but simply alleges in excuse, ‘‘We only shipped a due 
proportion of unproductive, helpless paupers.’’? The first 
duty of any government is to care for its own poor, and 
the British Government, when it ships its ‘‘assisted”’ 
paupers by the thousand to the United States, is in no more 
dignified a position than the Swiss cantons when they send 
us their criminals and cretins. Our government has lately 
refused to allow the Chinese to land upon its shores, hardly 
one of whom has ever become an object of public charity. 
This was said to have been done in self-defense as a pro- 
tection to our labor and a necessary condition of pros- 
perity. How much more strongly would this reasoning 
apply to the exclusion of ‘‘assisted’’ emigrants? It is 
altogether possible that the course of the British Govern- 
ment in this respect may necessitate important legislation 
here. 


TuE modern school of morbid anatomists in fiction get 
a thorough and well-deserved scourging at the hands of 
the late Sidney Lanier, whose lectures on the English 
novel have just been published. The theory that the 
novelist should simply. reproduce the lives he meets with, 
dirt and all, the only test.of merit being the accuracy of the 
delineation and the brightness of the dialogue, is the most 
degrading view of the domain of art that has ever been 
formulated. A novel without a purpose is the counter- 
part of a man without an object. One written for mere 
amusement may be either good or bad, but, at the very 
best, is only the lowest form of art. A picture which 
tells a story is infinitely greater and better than one which 
has none to tell. A work of imagination which conveys 
a useful or ennobling thought performs the true function 
of the novel. It may be, like Scott’s wonderful creations, 
designed only to make the dead past live again for the 
reader ; or, like Dickens’ ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby,’ Victor 
Hugo’s ‘‘Les Miserables,” or ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” it 
may be designed to paint some form of woe for which 
the universal heart ought to throb with boundless pity ; 
or it may undertake that grander and broader work which 
is ever unfulfilled—the depiction of the good and true in 
contrast with the weak and false, as a stimulus to virtue 
and a scourge to vice. In either case the novel, according 
to the theory of Lanier, becomes the message of a strong, 
brave individual addressed to the heart and brain of his 
fellow-man. It may be a message of piety or patriotism ; 
it may be one of self-sacrifice and devotion to the right; 
it may be one of humility and cheer{ulness—whatever it is, 
it must always be the story of a soul, and not the picture 
of amere animal. The three most pei fect examples of the 
story written merely to reproduce a form of life, without 
purpose or aim other than the mere exhibition of skill in de- 
lineation, are probably ‘‘ The Decameron,”’ ‘‘Tom Jones ”’ 
and ‘‘Nana.’”’ Of these, the last is the worst in its moral 
effects, simply because it is the best in its execution. Zola 
is the most skilled artist that the school of morbid anato- 
mists has yet produced. He depicts vileness with just the 
same brilliancy as purity, and cares not a fig for the con- 
trast, save to give the proper light and shade to his pic- 
ture. The novel with a purpose has rarely done any evil 
to the reader. The novel without a purpose has lent itself 
easily to human degradation. Art which debases is as 
much lower than art which elevates as the fallen angel is 
below the white-winged messenger of light and love. 


* 
* * 


Our readers who remember the quaint chapters of 
‘‘The House that Jill Built’’ will be glad to welcome the 
genial author to our pages once more. ‘‘ All Out-Doors’’ 
is designed to aid every one who has a bit of ground about 
his house in making it more attractive and home-like. 
How to get the most comfort for the least money out of 
house and grounds seems to be the question which this 
author is specially fitted to answer in the most agreeable 
manner. 

Pal 


IN his latest novel,! Thomas Hardy has treated a deli- 
cate subject in a manner worse than unsatisfactory. The 
Tower itself appears to be a very harmless sort of struc- 
ture. It is of pleasing design and draped with picturesque 
descriptions ; but innocent words, like ivy, are sometimes 
made to cover foulness and decay. 

The plan of the story is rather ingenious. Lady Viviette 
is the unhappy wife of Sir Blount Constantine, who travels 
afar while she remains in seclusion at the great house be- 
side an English church. Across the fields, on the top of 
old historic Ring’s Hill Tower, a handsome boy, not yet 
twenty, pursues his astronomical studies. She is his supe- 
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rior in station and intellect, and is eight years his senior ; 
yet, though a delicate, high-minded woman, she loves this 
Adonis—the author calls it love—and shows that she does. 
Sir Blount now conveniently dies in Africa, and the lovers 
hasten separately to London for a secret marriage. Return- 
ing, they only meet in private. Appears on the stage a 
church bishop, disagreeable and conceited, who makes love 
to Viviette. She refuses him ; then hears that Sir Blount 
did not die until after the date of her marriage to Swithin 
St. Cleeve; so that was an idle ceremony, and she is free. 
The boy-lover receives a bequest conditioned on his not 
marrying for some years, and she induces him to start on 
a long astronomical expedition. After his departure, she 
discovers a situation of affairs which drives her to accept 
a second offer from the bishop. She becomes a wife at 
once, her explanatory letter reaching Swithin after she 
has become the mother of their child, of whom the bishop 
is the supposed father. Years pass: the putative parent 
dies; the real one returns, ‘‘shocked at her worn and 
faded aspect.”? After meeting Viviette coldly, he finally 
condescends to say he has ‘‘come to marry her.’? But he 
is not compelled to make good his word, for ‘‘sudden joy 
had touched an overstrained heart too smartly. Viviette 
was dead. The bishop was avenged.”’ 

We should think so! But who avenges the public for 
having thrust upon it such a travesty of womanhood? 
Who avenges womanhood? The picture is so artistically 
and morally at fault, despite its careful and admirable 
execution, that it is a wonder to see it hung in one of the 
foremost galleries of the times. Let us look at its raison 
a étre. 

It is to show how far a refined, pure woman may be 
driven by most frightful and perplexing circumstances ; 
but, in order to do this, the author has overstepped the 
boundaries of nature. Could Viviette love a boy like St. 
Cleeve? Had they one thing, in the world or out of it, in 
common? The mature, disciplined woman was older than 
her years—the boy was younger than his. Evidently the 
only tie, which was that existing without the sanction of 
a higher union of intellect or sentiment or soul, is shame- 
less and degrading, The attachment was not vital—wit- 
ness the little impression made on the youth, who almost 
forgets her when away. And she—she is a rag-bag, 
painted and dressed by a man who knows little of the 
being he tries to copy. Mr. Hardy should have concocted 
a female of the Charles Reade order—a lovely kind of an 
animal. And what of her sudden marriage with the 
bishop, of her deceit in going direct from an alliance with 
a man she loved to another whom she did not, in doing 
which she concealed, not her sin, but her mistake? Could 
anything be more corrupt, more revolting ? She is made 
to write, ‘‘ What woman has a right to blight a coming 
life ?’’ but no hint is given of the blight thrown on the in- 
nocent babe by the natural effect of such treachery and 
dishonor on the part of the mother. We are led to sup- 
pose she did the best she could under the conditions 
of the case. Have we lighted upon atime when whited 
sepulchres are at a premium ? 

But there is still greater wrong done to woman. There 
is a cool thrust at all that is lovely and pure. For the 
novelist gives no sign that such a woman could not have 
lived to become the wife of a man she hated while upon 
her was the mystery and sanctity of coming motherhood ; 
that4t was impossible for her, in fact, to become perfidious 
to every Divine law of her being. She could never have 
shielded herself under the cover of such a lie. 

Never was more hideousness conveyed in a simple story 
—never a deadlier stab dealt to all that woman holds most 
precious. The realism of Zola is sufficiently atrocious, but 
itis not seductive. The more attractive French writers art- 
fully veil their sophistries; but for cool sersualism, 
expressed in decorous ingenuousness, combined with ig- 
norance of what woman really is, in soul, feeling and 
purpose, commend us to ‘‘ Two on a Tower.”’ 


“‘THEe Princess OF AMELIE”’ is the title of the next 
novel in the ‘‘No Name ”’ series, French court-life being 
the setting for the story. 


THE new novel upon which Miss Noble, the author of 
‘*A Reverend Idol,” is engaged, deals partly with Wash- 
ington life, and is awaited with interest. 


Mr. H. W. WaRREN’s ‘Recreations in Astronomy,”’ 
published by the Harpers, has had an extraordinary suc- 
cess, ten thousand copies having been sold in the last 
three months. 


Two royal octavo volumes are to hold a new view of 
‘‘The Real Lord Byron,’’ the designer of this new portrait 
being Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson, who has given long 
study to his subject. 


A NEw edition of ‘‘ Jocoseria’’ has been called for, and 
the demand for the various editions of Browning’s poems 
is steadily increasing. The poet has written a song which 
will appear in Harper’s Magazine for July, and which is 
to be illustrated by Rosina Emmett. 


Miss Lucy Larcom, who has recently lectured on 
‘* Women as Lyric Poets,’’ declares Mrs. Sigourney, Han- 
nah Gould and Alice and Phebe Cary to be the represen- 
tative American female lyrists. Those who know Miss 
Larcom’s work will at once add her own name to the list, 
from which she naturally excluded it. 


A NEw Congregational monthly, to be called T’he An- 
dover Review, is to begin life in the autumn. The pub- 
lishers will be Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and the editors, 
Professors Smyth, Tucker, Harris and Hicks, of Andover. 
With a Boston branch grafted on to the Christian Union, 
the Congregationalists will have full opportunity, for 
speaking their minds. 


**A WALK IN HE .aAs,”’ Mr. D. J. Snider’s description of 
a town in Greece, was printed for private circulation some 
time ago, and so heartily enjoyed by all who were for- 
tunate enough to see it, that a demand arose for an edition 
for the general public, which has been issued by J. R. 
Osgood & Co., as well as a second edition of Mrs. Green- 
ough’s poem, ‘‘ Mary Magdalene.”’ 


CERVANTES’ longest and most noteworthy poem, ‘‘ The 
Voyage to Parnassus,” has been translated by Mr. F. Y. 
Gibson, and has lately appeared in London. One or two 
other translations are added, the most interesting being 
the rhymed letter written by Cervantes, while a captive in 
Algiers, to Mateo Vasquez, the private secretary of Philip 
II. In it he tells the story of his misfortunes, and then 
proposes a scheme for the liberation of the Christian cap- 
tives and the conquest of the Algerian kingdom. 


Dr. SCHLIEMANN’s work in German and English on his 
latest excavations is nearly ready. He wrote recently to 
Karl Blind: ‘‘ Proofs in point of fact of your views as to 
the kinship between Trojans and Thrakians, which latter 
were interpreted as belonging to the Eastern Teutonic 
race, I have found near and in the tumulus of Préoterilaos, 
in the Thrakian Chersonese ; for the gardens all around, 
and the tumulus itself, are strewn with fragments of that 
wonderful pottery which only occurs in the first and oldest 
settlement of Troy, and nowhere else.”’ 


Mrs. LIttteE DEVEREUX BLAKE, known as a devoted 
and fearless champion of woman suffrage, made it her 
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‘business to reply to Dr. Dix as his Lenten Lectures to 
women went on, and the four lectures are now incor- 
porated in a small volume of Lovell’s Library. They are 
as open to criticism as those of Dr. Dix, for Mrs. Blake is 
as uncompromising and defiant as she is witty ; but while 
her good taste may sometimes be questioned her earnest- 
ness and real feeling and tenderness are beyond any doubt. 
(Paper, pp. 173, 20 cents ; John W. Lovell Company, New 
York). 

Mr. Wortuineton C. Forp has completed the second 
part of ‘‘The American Citizen’s Manual: the Functions 
of Governments, State and Federal,’’ embodying in it an 
amount of information seidom found in as small space or 
in as clear and intelligible English. The series of ‘‘Ques- 
tions of the Day,’’ of which this forms the fifth number, 
is one of the most valuable of the many before the public, 
and is to be increased by many other studies, which 
promise to prove of as much importance as the present 
one. (12mo, pp. 184, $1.00; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York). 

Mr. WHITTIER, in discussing the recent Carlyle corre- 
spondences, said lately : ‘‘ Carlyle seems to have had none 
of the milk of human kindness in his veins. His letters 
show a side of his character which none of his intimate 
friends suspected. It would have been better for his repu- 
tation if they had never been published. In fact, so 
strongly have they affected myself that I have set to work 
and destroyed the major part of my correspondence, cov- 
ering a period of over fifty years, lest it should be pub- 
lished after my death and bring suffering to any. I wish 
that all of the letters I have written could be treated by 
my friends in the same manner.’’ 


THovucH Dr. Day’s treatise ‘‘On Headaches: Their 
‘Causes, Nature and Treatment,’’ belongs to the “‘Octavo 
Series of Standard Medical Books,”’’ it is of great interest 
also to the general reader, who, though often requiring a 
medical dictionary for the explanation of technical terms, 
will find much information as to the causes of this afflic- 
tion and many hints that will, if carried out, go far to- 
ward the cure of the tendency. The chapter on headaches 
in childhood and early life is especially valuable, but the 
section on nervous headaches will be found equally so, 
and to young practitioners particularly it will be of the 
greatest service. (8vo, pp. 147, 75 cents; P. Blakiston, 
Son & Co., Philadelphia). 


ALPHONSE DAvuDET, whose powerful, if one-sided, novel, 
“L’ Evangeliste,’’? has made him, for the time being, one 
of the most thoroughly discussed men in ‘Paris, is an enor- 
mous worker, capable of writing sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four. He rises every morning at seven, and after 
half an hour’s fencing or sabre practice, lights his pipe 
and begins to write. He nearly killed himself by over- 
work upon ‘‘Les Rois en Exil.”’ One night, believing 
that he was dying, he called his wife and had only time to 
say to her, ‘‘ Finish my book !’’ when he was almost suffo- 
cated by hemorrhage, and fell back unconscious. Madame 
Daudet is said to be herself a delicate literary artist, and 
she takes her share in her husband’s work as well as in 
his happiness. 


WHOEVER recalls Nadaud’s poem, ‘‘Carcasonne,’’ trans- 
lated not long ago by Mr. E. W. Sherwood, will find that 
for him, at least, there need not be the plaintive reflection, 


** A dream I had when life was new ; 

Alas, our dreams! they come not true; 

I thought to see fair Carcasonne, 

That lovely city—Carcasonne !”’ 
So well is it pictured in Dr. Vincent R. Marvin’s graceful 
little volume of travels, ‘‘In the Shadow of the Pyrenees. 
From Basque Land to Carcasonne,’’ that the ‘‘lovely 
city ’’ is before one’s eyes, and not alone the city, but the 
whole region of somewhat unfamiliar country. Dr. Vin- 
cent is a close observer of nature, and he is also a student 


of men. The book abounds in bits of keen characteriza- 
tion and vivid description, his chapter on ‘‘The Basques”’ 
giving the results not only of personal observation but of 
the best scientific researches into the history of this strange 
people, whose day as a distinct nation is practically over. 
The volume, which is a beautiful specimen of book-mak- 
ing, has four etchings by Smillie, Gifford and Yale, with 
excellent maps, and is altogether an exceedingly attrac- 
tive addition to the literature of travel. (12mo, pp. 276, 
$2.00 ; Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York). 


Forty essays on scientific subjects would seem a rather 
heavy dose for the general reader, that dreaded abstraction 
always before the author’s and publisher’s eyes, yet the 
most -skeptical as to interest will find ‘‘ Science in Short 
Chapters ”’ as fascinating asa novel. Mr. W. Matthieu Wil- 
liams, the author, is a thoroughly scientific man, but, un- 
like many of the guild, he is master of a very charming 
style, and he has also great felicity in his selection of titles, 
as witness, ‘‘ The Oleaginous Products of Thames Mud,”’ 
‘“*World Smashing,” ‘Iron Filings in Tea,” and a host 
of others calculated to catch the attention of even a jaded 
reader. Profit and pleasure are very happily combined, 
and the book deserves a wide circulation. (Standard Li- 
brary, No. 81, 12mo, pp. 308, $1.00; Funk & Wagnalls, 
New York). 


BisHor THOROLD’s ‘‘The Claim of Christ on the Young ”’ 
is a little volume made up of six sermons preached at con- 
siderable intervals, but all with one exception, at St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, and before the young men whom he 
sought to reach. Their chief aim is to develop character. 
‘‘Thoroughness, both in aim and execution, is an essen- 
tial condition of success in the Christian life.”” And this 
thoroughness he urges with an intensity that was part of 
his own nature. There is a stimulating quality in the 
little book not always to be found in sermons. (12mo, 
pp. 128, $1.00; A. D. F. Randolph & Co). From the same 
publishers comes ‘‘ A Blind Man’s Creed, and Other Ser- 
mons,’”’ by the Rev. Charles Parkhurst, D. D., the first 
one having as key-note John Hay’s well-known poem of 
the blind man before the sanhedrim. ‘‘I know not what 
this man may be, sinner or saint ; but as for me, one thing 
I know, that I am he who once was blind, but now I see.” 
Dr. Parkhurst believes more in faith than in thought, but 
his purpose is earnest, his style very simple and straight- 
forward, with touches often of real poetic feeling, and the 
many readers of sermons will find these a valuable addi- 
tion to the list. (12mo, pp. 246, $1.25; A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co.). 

Mr. Henry J. Nicout, in his ‘‘ Landmarks of English 
Literature,’’ has adopted a plan so satisfactory that it is 
surprising it has not been carried out before. He states 
a few biographical facts, and then adds the estimate of 
the latest and presumably best-informed writer who has 
summed up the author under consideration. The judg- 
ment of a fine mind always carries weight, and, even when 
opposed to one’s own view, often serves in forming a 
clearer estimate ; and we have had so much crude and 
practically valueless work of late in this direction, that it 
is really comforting to find an author who has judgment 
enough to know a good thing when he sees it, and to give 
us criticisms that are keen and trenchant. It is the ver- 
dict of to-day, with all the light the nineteenth century 
has been able to throw upon disputed points, the opinions 
of the last ten years being most largely represented ; and 
thus, as asummary of recent thought, it is of rare value, 
though it must be used as appendage and never as substi- 
tute for the masters of work in this direction. Mr. Nicoll 
makes little attempt to think for himself, though his 
judgment, where he does, is thoughtful and sound, and 
the plan of the book precludes any necessity for it; but 
he has made a volume which every reader will find of 
solid value, and which can take its place on the reference 
shelf as an authoritative estimate of the chief periods in 
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English literary life. (12mo, pp. 458, $2.00; D. Appleton 
& Co., New York). 

Tue ‘“Shah-Namah,”’ written by Ferdusi, the Persian, 
in the tenth century, has always been counted as one of 
the six great epics of the world, but the western people 
have practically known little of it. Sir William Jones 
said that if it was read in the original it would rival 
Homer in invention ; but few scholars seem to have agreed 
with him; and where thousands have worked on the 
‘‘Tliad,’? not a dozen have been attracted by Ferdusi. 
Several translations have, however, been attempted, but 
the most successful was made by Professor Jules Mohl 
into French. From this work Miss Helen Zimmern has 
drawn the material for a volume just issued by Henry 
Holt & Co., New York. It is illustrated by two etchings 
by Alma Tadema, and has a prefatory poem by Edmund 
W. Gosse. In the original there are at least 56,000 coup- 
lets, for each of which Ferdusi was promised a piece of 
gold, making the largest sum a poet laureate was ever 
paid. Some authorities say that he finally received 100,000 
pieces of gold, but if he did he must have taken them as 
a tardy compensation for broken promises, for years of 
exile after the work was completed. The stories as given 
by Miss Zimmern tell of mighty kings and their sons, of 
Deevs, of battle and of love. They are all marked by a 
graceful and most kindly imagination, and the ‘‘Shah- 
Namah ’”’ may be said to be the most gentle and Christian 
of the epics. Might never makes right in these vivid 
pages, and the wrong always finds an avenger. There are 
poetic and graceful little passages constantly occurring ; 
and although it is the translation of a translation, and so, 
possibly, loses vigor and color, it is an interesting and 
valuable work. (339 pp., $2.50). 


Tue ‘Leisure Hour Series’’ is always sure of readers, 
having, since its initial volume appeared, given us some of 
the best that modern fiction affords. In No. 146 a new 
author presents herself. ‘‘A Story of Carnival,’’? by Mary 
A. M. Hoppus, is the first appearance before an American 
public, though an earlier venture in England has been fa- 
vorably received. Distrust is the reader’s attitude in the 
beginning, and necessarily, for we are all a little tired of 
Italy, and dread any farther description of scenes that are 
far more familiar to us than many much nearer home. 
But suspicion ceases with the first chapter. It is a new 
and vigorous touch, and a strong personality underlies 
every page. It is a group of artists to whom we are first 
introduced—Clissold and his wife and sister; Gilbert Har- 
vey, a young Englishman who has left the law for por- 
trait-painting ; Clement Tremayne, a distant cousin and a 
young widower and old friend of the Clissolds ; and later 
on, Geoffrey Harvey, Gilbert’s step-brother. There is a 
background of picturesque models and the usual accesso- 
ries of artist life, but the story hinges on Gilbert’s rather 
weak and dilatory temperament, and his love for Christal, 
the youngest member of the Clissold family, whom he 
fancies in love with Tremayne. Ina state of very wretched 
uncertainty, he is tormented by Manente, an intriguing 
Italian, who professes to have proof that his father’s first 
and only legal marriage had been to a Roman girl, whose 
beauty had bewitched him in his youth, and who is still 
alive, thus making the subsequent marriages void. With 
this problem confronting him, Gilbert is accepted finally 
by Christal, without giving her any inkling of the toils 
that seem to involve them all. There is final discovery— 
an almost rupture with the girl who can pardon every- 
thing but deceit, and who is reconciled at last because 
love is strong enough to make forgiveness possible. The 
mystery is explained satisfactorily, though a tragedy ends 
the story, which is full of quiet humor, of very keen and 
delicate characterization, and of a dramatic power which 
stops just short of sensationalism. There is better work 
to come from the same hand. (i6mo, pp. 304, $1.00; 
Henry Holt & Co.). 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE ESSAYS OF GEORGE ELIOT. Complete. Collected and Arranged, 
with an Introduction on her ‘‘ Analysis of Motives.*’ By Nathan Shep- 
pard. Paper, 12mo, pp. 288, 25 cents. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 


WOMAN'S PLACE To-Day. By Lillie Devereux Blake. Paper, pp. 
173, 20 cents, Lovell’s Library. John W. Lovell Co., New York. 


THE BLIND MAN’S CREED, And Other Sermons. By Charles H. 
Parkhurst, D.D. 12mo, pp. 246, $1.00. A.D. F. Randolph & Co. 


THE CLAIM OF CHRIST ON THE YOUNG. By Anthony W. Tho- 
rold, D. D., Lord Bishop of Rochester. 12mo, pp, 128, 90 cents. A. D. 
F. Randolph & Co. 


THE LIFE OF ADONIRAM JUDSON. By his son, Edward Judson. 8vo, 
pp. 601, $2.00. A.D. F. Randolph & Co, 


ROYAL GRACE AND LOYAL GIFTS, 
ments, ** ‘‘ Royal Bounty, ** 
Frances Ridley Havergal. 
dolph & Co. 


THE LED-HORSE CLAIM. A Romance of a Mining Camp. 
Hallock Foote. Illustrated by the Author. 16mo, 
Jaines R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 


Comprising ‘* Royal Command- 
**Kept for the Master's Use,’* etc. By 
Square l6mo, pp. 564, $1.00. A. D. F. Ran- 


By Mary 
pp. 279, $1.00. 


SACRED SCRIPTURES OF THE WORLD. Compiled, Edited and In Part 
Re-translated, by Rev. Martin K.Schermerhorn, M. A. 8vo, pp. 406, 
$3.00. G.P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ELIZABETH PRENTISS. 
$2.25. A.D. F. Randolph & Co., New York, 


LETTERS TO A FRIEND. By Connop Thirlwall. Late Lord Bishop of 
St. David s. Edited by the Very Rev. Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, D. D. 
12mo, pp. 399, $1.50. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


EMILY BRONTE. By A. Mary F. Robinson. ‘‘ Famous Women Se- 
ries.’’ 16mo, pp. 315, $1.00. Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


1882. Square 16mo, pp. 334, $2.00. Rob- 


12mo, pp. 573, 


LIVING ENGLISH POETS. 
erts Brothers, Boston. 


No NEw TuInG. A Novel. By W. E. Norris. ‘‘Leisure Hour 
Series. °’ 16p10, pp. 441, $1.00. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. A Manual of Suggestions for Beginners 
in Literature. 8vo, pp. 96, $1.00. G. I’. Putnam’s Sons. 


KING CAPITAL. By William Sime. The ‘‘Trans-Atlantic Series. ** 
Paper, pp. 412, 50 cents. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, 


THE GOLDEN CHERSONESE, And the Way Thither. 
Bird. With Map and Illustrations. 
nam’s Sons. 

OpiIuM. England’s Coercive Opium Policy. 
Smoking in America. By John Liggins. 
pp. 47, 10 cents. Funk & Wagnalls. 


PoEMs. By John Albee. 16mo, pp. 212, $1.25. 
Sons, New York. 

THE HILL OF STONES, And Other Poems, 
16mo, pp. 98, $1.00. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. With In- 
troductory Notes by George Parsons Lathrop, and Illustrated with Etch- 
ings by Blum, Church, Dielman, Gifford, Shirlawand Turner. Riverside 
Edition. In twelve volumes. Vols. I-VII. 12mo, ¢2.00. Houghton 
& Mifflin. 

BRAIN-REST. 


By Isabella L. 
12mo, pp. 483, $2.25. G. P. Put- 


The Spread of Opium- 
‘*Standard Series.’’ Paper, 


G. P. Putnam's 


By 8. Weir Mitchell, M.D. 


By J. Leonard Corning, M.D. 
$1.00. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 


JAMES MONROE. In His Relations to the Public Service During Half 
a Century, 1776 to 1826. By Daniel C. Gilman, President of the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore. ‘‘* American Statesman Series.’’ 12mo, 
pp. 287, $1.25. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 


LIBRARIES AND READERS. By William E. Foster, Librarian of the 
Providence Public Library. 16mo, pp. 136, 50 cents. F. Leypoldt & 
Co., New York. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG: A Guide for Parents and Children. Com- 
piled by C. M. Hewins, Librarian of Hartford Library Association. 
Paper, 24mo, pp. 94, 25 cents. F. Leypoldt & Co., New York. 


By Ernest Haeckel. Translated by Mrs. 8. E. 
Paper, pp. 174, 20 cents. John W. Lovell Co., New York. 


PurE DELIGHT. A Collection of Songs and Services for Sunday- 
schools. By George F. Root and C. C. Case. J. Church & Co. Cincin- 
nati. 

OUTLINES OF THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. By Luther Henry Porter. 12mo, pp. 311, $1.50. Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. 

THE HEART OF THE ALLEGHANIES ; or, Western North Carolina. 
Comprising its Topography. History, Resources, People, Narratives, In- 
cidents, etc. By Wilbur G. Zeigler and Ben. 8. Grosscup. With Map 
and Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 374, $1.50. Alfred Williams & Co., 
Raleigh, N.C. 


ILLUSTRATED ART NOTES Upon the Fifty-eighth Annual Exhibition 
of the National Academy of Design, New York. Edited by Charles M. 
Kurtz. Ninety Illustrations. pp. 84, 50 cents. Cassell, Petter, Galpin 
& Co., New York. - 


Square 16mo, pp. 103, 


INDIA AND CEYLON. 
Boggs. 
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The Wreck o’ the Mary Ann. 

Fut oft upon the drowsy watch, 
’T wixt five and seven bells, 

The hardy sailor to his mates 
This tale of horror tells : 


She walked the roaring surf beside 
When darkling was the night, 

To watch the play o’ the rising tide 
And the billows green and white. « 


Her locks were of the glorious hue 
That Titian loved to paint, 

When on his breathing canvas grew 
A Venus or a saint. 


All ghostly, ’gainst the murky sky, 
There gleamed a swelling sail : 

Tears sprang into the maiden’s eye— 
The maiden’s cheek was pale. 


For why she wept, I may not say ; 
Yet well did she to weep, 

Her tears went with the flying spray 
And mingled with the deep. 


A fated bark was that, I ween, 
A fated bark was she, 

With bellied sail and wild’careen, 
That plowed the foaming sea. 


The Jersey coast was on her lee ; 
Yet fearlessly and fast, 

With royals set and running free, 
She sped before the blast. 


To where the sounding breakers toss, 
Upon the bar she ran : 

And underwriters mourn the loss 
O’ the good ship Mary Ann. 


For, champing bolt and iron band 
In floods of angry spume, 


The waves came trampling up the strand 


With gaff and spanker boom. 


Full far and wide her relics borne 
Upon the shore are cast, 

The cordage from her tackle torn, 
And plank and helm and mast. 


The maiden’s locks were of the hue 
That Titian loved to paint, 

When on his breathing canvas grew 

A Venus or a saint. 
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Her lurid hair—you need not stare— 
The pilot he mistook 

(Twas thus he swore the court before) 
For th’ light at Sandy Hook. } 


Still oft upon the drowsy watch, 
*T wixt five and seven bells, 
The reckless sailor to his mates 

This tale of horror tells. 
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The Mystery Solved. 
What is that, mother—that curious thing, 
Ambling the streets with a languid swing ; 
With a spike-tail coat, a gorgeous vest 
And eye-glass dangling on its breast ; 
With dog-skin gloves and bell-crowned hat, 
And such poor, thin legs, and a stomach flat ? 
Eerie and weird it looks to me. 
Oh, mother, what can the creature be?” 








Oh, hush, child! hush! ’tis no goblin rude— 
Tis only a harmless little ‘dude !’ ” 






But what 7s a ‘dude?’ Oh, mother deaz, 

How did they make a thing so queer? 

Did it grow while we were fast asleep, 

Like the grass and the geese and the pretty sheep? 
Do you think that Barnum drew the plan, 

To have something new for his caravan? 

It walks like a chicken. Can it fly? 

Will you tell me about it by-and-by ?” 


There’s little to tell, my child; ’tis plain— 
Tis the form of a man, with a monkey’s brain !”’ 
Lucy M. BLINN. 

















In Memoriam. 

Tuov art departed hence ; I shall no more 
Smooth down thy coat of variegated fur, 
The while I hearken to thy dulcet purr. 

Thy spiritual tread across the floor, 

Three-cornered visage looking in my door, 
Sporadic battles with the vagrant cur— 
All these with thee I mournfully inter, 

And thy too certain end hereby deplore. 












Now will thy shade pursue its ghostly prey ; 

Thou wilt thy toilette make in ghostly wise, 
And with thy incorporeal kittens play, 

Whose spirits fled ere they had oped their eyes ; 
Whose race was run upon their natal day, 

When the pellucid brooklet hushed their cries. 
HOWARD PEACOCK. 














